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HOPE IS TAKEN TO THE PLAY. 





(Q? Hope’s two visitors that afternoon, Tristram, it appeared, 

was not the only one who had an appointment elsewhere; 
for no sooner had that gentleman been conducted down-stairs, as 
above related, than Bertie pulled out his watch, exclaiming : “ By 
Jove! I had no idea it was so late. I promised to call upon some 
people at five o’clock.” 

“You are in a great hurry,” said Carry. “Can’t you keep 
your friends waiting a few minutes longer? You haven’t told 
me anything about yourself yet.” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” replied Bertie; “I am like Mrs. 
Micawber, I am in statu quo.” 

“Why wouldn’t you let me help you?” 

“I told you why at the time. It was awfully good of you; 
but the thing was utterly out of the question. You know very 
well that you would never have accepted such an offer yourself.” 

“And what are you going to do now?” asked Carry, after a 
short interval of silence. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “That is more than I can tell 
you. The Egyptians couldn’t put a bullet into me, and the 
typhoid fever didn’t manage to kill me; so I suppose I must be 
reserved for some pleasing fate or other.” 

“At least,” pleaded Carry, “ you won’t do anything rash with- 
out consulting me, will you?” 
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“Oh, no,” he answered, with a sort of laugh, “I won’t do any- 
thing rash without consulting you. It is extremely unlikely that 
I shall do anything rash either before or after consultation. It 
strikes me that rashness is not one of my failings.” 

Then he picked up his hat and stick and went away. 

He had not thought it advisable to mention that he was going 
to call upon a friend of Miss Herbert’s, who had only just arrived 
in London ; because, in the first place it seemed doubtful whether 
Carry would have accepted that as a sufficient excuse for his 
departure, and in the second she would have been quite capable 
of putting on her bonnet and accompanying him. It would have 
been annoying if she had done that, for he was anxious to talk 
to Mrs. Pierpoint alone. 

Just as he was about to ring the door-bell of the house in 
Green Street, a very small and emaciated man came blundering 
out, lurched against him, begged his pardon, and went away 
down the street with hurried, devious gait, like a little black 
spider. 

“So yowre here, are you, you drunken little beast ?” muttered 
Bertie. “I wonder she doesn’t have you locked up ; I would.” 

A few minutes later he was shaking hands with Mrs. Pierpoint, 
whom he had not seen since his return from Egypt, and whose 
reception of him seemed to lack the warmth that might have 
been expected after so long a separation. When Bertie had said 
all that he had to say about his uneventful campaign, he came to 
the point by remarking: “ Miss Herbert isin London. Did you 
know it?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Pierpoint, “I didn’t know it. Is that 
why you are in London ?” 

“Yes; and I wish you wouldn’t put on that stern expression. 
I am going to be good; only it isn’t easy, and I want your 
support and sympathy.” 

“T’'ll endeavour to prop you up,” said Mrs. Pierpoint; “I can’t 
honestly say that I sympathise with you much.” 

“T think you ought, considering all that I have told you at 
different times; but I never met anyone quite so hard-hearted 
as youare. I saw her this afternoon,” added Bertie with a deep 
sigh. 

“Do you mean that you saw Carry?” 

“You know I don’t. I did see her, too; but—oh, confound it 
all; don’t you understand what an awful corner I’m in? How 
can I propose to the woman whom I mean to marry under the 


very nose of the woman whom I love—and who knows that I 
love her?” 
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“What is that you say?” asked Mrs. Pierpoint, sharply. 

Bertie looked a little confused. “Of course she knows it,” he 
said; “how can she help knowing it? I tell you I am going to 
do the right thing; but I don’t wish her to despise me utterly.” 

“T am afraid you can’t have it all your own way; and you 
ought not to mind being despised for doing what is right. What 
was your object in coming to me, if I may ask?” 

“I wish I hadn’t come!” exclaimed Bertie, pettishly ; “ you 
always scold me, whether I do right or wrong. Js it right to 
make a marriage of this kind? There! Answer that question, 
if you can.” 

“TI thought I had answered it, to the best of my powers, long 
ago. I really have nothing fresh to say about the matter.” 

There was a pause of a few seconds, after which Bertie 
remarked casually : “I met Pierpoint at the door just now.” 

Mrs. Pierpoint looked at him steadily. The innuendo was not 
lost upon her; but neither Bertie nor anyone else had ever heard 
her breathe a word against her disreputable consort. ‘“ Yes,” she 
said quietly ; “I came up to town to meet him. He is going to 
Monte Carlo for the winter as usual.” 

“Shall I be allowed to go abroad for the winter after I am 
married, do you think?” asked Bertie, with a slight laugh. “I 
shall be all in the fashion if I do. I suppose you know that 
Herbert is away in Texas or Colorado or some such place ?” 

Mrs. Pierpoint made no immediate rejoinder. ‘“ Perhaps,” she 
said at length, “it would save time if you would tell me plainly 
what it is that you want me to do?” 

“Oh, if you put it in that way, nothing. One naturally turns 
to one’s friends at a pinch, that is all. If 1 wanted anything, I 
wanted you to see me through; but as you evidently can’t or 
won't, I shall have to pull through as best I can by myself.” 

“Ah, youare not quite frank,” said Mrs. Pierpoint ; “ I suspect 
that you want a little more than that. I suspect that you would 
like me to make excuses for you to Mrs. Herbert, to represent to 
her that you are inconsolable; but that, since you can’t marry 
her, you find yourself bound in honour to marry somebody else. 
In fact, you wish me to point out that, taking everything into 
consideration, you are acting in a very noble and disinterested 
way. Well, lam sorry: but I must decline the commission.” 

“T never wanted you to do any such thing,” cried Bertie, 
warmly—and, to give him his due, he was not conscious of having 
entertained the desire attributed to him. “It is all very well to 
accuse me of not being frank; but you snub me so that I hardly 
know what I am saying. I must confess that when I asked you 
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to let me call to-day, I expected that you would be a little more 
friendly. I expected you to offer me a helping hand.” 

“In what way?” 

“ Well, I thought perhaps you would call in Bruton Street and 
—and—back me up generally.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Pierpoint, “if that is all, I am quite at your 
service. How am I to begin? Shall I ask the three of you to 
dinner ?” 

“T wish you would!” exclaimed Bertie. ‘‘ Unsympathetic as 
you are, I should think even you must understand how miserable 
it is for me to go to that house just now.” 

“You seemed to be able to face the misery of it for a 
considerable time down at Farndon,” observed Mrs. Pierpoint. 

“Ah, but there was always somebody to make:a fourth at 
Farndon.” 

“T see. Nevertheless, you are not quite frank; but you shall 
be asked to dinner, all the same. How would it do to make a 
theatre evening of it? Iam going to the play on Wednesday 
with Marmaduke” (it was by this high-sounding name that Mr. 
Pierpoint’s parents had christened their deplorable little progeny), 
“and if you think Mrs. Herbert would care to join us, I will write 
and suggest it to her.” 

Bertie jumped at this proposal. ‘That will do first-rate,” he 
declared. ‘And now I hope to goodness you are not going to be 
cross with me any more.” 

But Mrs. Pierpoint shook her head. “I am not pleased with 
you,” she returned, “and I don’t care to pretend that I am.” 

“ Why are you displeased ? What possible reason can you have 
for being displeased with me now?” 

“TJ will answer you, if you like,” said Mrs. Pierpoint, tranquilly ; 
“but perhaps you had better not press the question.” 

And upon reflection, Bertie thought that perhaps he wouldn't 
press the question. He had a high opinion of Mrs. Pierpoint’s 
sagacity ; it was quite possible that she suspected him of having 
revealed the state of his feelings to Hope, and he knew very well 
that, if she charged him in so many words with having done so, 
her suspicions would speedily be converted into certainty. So 
he let the subject drop and went away, saying that he would see 
about getting the theatre tickets. 

The invitation was despatched without delay, and was at once 
accepted. Hope was sincerely rejoiced to hear that Mrs. 
Pierpoint was in London, for she was scarcely less anxious than 
Bertie himself to secure the company of a fourth person; and 
when the appointed evening came, she was a good deal surprised 
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and chilled by the somewhat formal welcome which the little lady 
extended to her. Was it possible that Mrs. Pierpoint, too, was 
disposed to look askance at her because her husband was in 
America? That would really be a little too bad, considering 
how very seldom Mrs. Pierpoint’s own husband was to be seen 
with her. 

While these thoughts were passing through Hope’s mind, Mrs. 
Pierpoint’s husband made one of his rare appearances—a little, 
grizzle-headed wobegone-looking man, with a drooping moustache. 
He was said, by the few friends who still stuck to him, to have 
been a good fellow once upon a time, a bold rider and a fine shot. 
In these days he had no occupations and no tastes left, except a 
moderate one for gambling and an immoderate one for stimulant. 
When in London, he spent nearly the whole of his days at his 
club, where it was his habit to fall asleep in the reading-room 
and snore loudly, to the great indignation of the other members 
Indeed, the attention of the committee had more than once been 
drawn to this objectionable conduct on the part of Mr. Pierpoint ; 
but as his conduct in other respects was more objectionable still, 
and as he had not yet been requested to remove his name from 
the books, it was, perhaps, hypercriticism to complain of a few 
grunts from one so closely resembling the animal of whom grunts 
are proverbially to be expected. Besides, there was a general 
feeling that some allowance ought to be made for poor Pierpoint, 
“because he has such a rough time of it at home, you know.” 

He advanced into the drawing-room with uncertain steps. His 
steps were always uncertain, his shrunken body seeming to lack 
the ballast requisite for a straight course, even in his soberest 
moments. At the present moment he was perfectly sober. His 
wife having informed him that some people were coming to 
dinner, he had heroically abstained from strong drink ever since 
the middle of the day, and was consequently in a condition of the 
deepest despondency. After he had been introduced to Hope he 
stationed himself beside her, with his head sunk upon his breast 
and both hands behind his back, and did not even attempt to 
make conversation. To everything that she said he replied by a 
prolonged, barely articulate assent—‘‘ Oh yes! Yes—yes—yes— 
yes ’—staring straight before him the while, with dull, vacant 
eyes. It was only when dinner was announced that he roused 
himself from his melancholy lethargy and said almost briskly, as 
he offered Hope his arm: “That's a good job! Now we shall get 
something to drink—eat, I mean.” 

Hope, who had never before encountered any one afflicted with 
Mr. Pierpoint’s complaint, concluded at first that the poor man 
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must be suffering from incipient softening of the brain ; but before 
dinner was half over, even she could not help perceiving what was 
really the matter. Nothing could have been more artistically 
excellent than that repast, or prettier than the floral decoration 
of the oval table upon which it was served; but it is extremely 
improbable that anybody, except the master of the house, enjoyed 
it. The remaining four diners were each and all preoccupied by 
anxious thoughts of their own. Mrs. Pierpoint was evidently out 
of spirits; Bertie was uneasily loquacious; Carry, who under- 
stood quite well with what object the party had been arranged, 
was provoked with herself and her friends, and showed that she 
was so; while Hope, between dawning suspicion of her tipsy 
little neighbour and dread lest her determination to avoid speak- 
ing to or looking at Bertie Cunningham should be noticed, was 
thoroughly uncomfortable. 

Nor did the demeanour of Mr. Pierpoint tend to set her more 
at her ease. That unfortunate man was no seasoned toper of the 
old school, but a confirmed tippler of the modern one, whose 
worn-out system was far less able to withstand excesses than that 
of an ordinary person in good health. Not many glasses of 
champagne were required to throw him off his balance, and, un- 
happily, loss of balance with him was always accompanied, in the 
first instance, by loss of temper. “ Here, take away this phea- 
sant,” he called out to the butler ; “it isn’t fit for human food, by 
Jove! What beastly dinners you manage to give one, Kate! One 
would think you did it on purpose. I believe you do do it on 
purpose—hanged if I don’t!” 

Mrs. Pierpoint made no reply to this very unjust accusation. 
She was accustomed to such outbreaks and knew what was the 
only cure for them, as did also the butler. A little more cham- 
pagne effected a change in Mr. Pierpoint, which was, perhaps, 
a change for the better ; though Hope, personally, was not quite 
sure that she considered it so. Leaning back in his chair, he 
surveyed her for a few minutes, smiling blandly and approvingly ; 
after which he said, with laborious distinctness of enunciation: 
“It’s awfully kind of you, you know, to take us like this in the 
rough, you know. This is the sort of thing I enjoy. I should 
like to have a little dinner like this every night of my life. 
Shouldn’t you?” 

“Perhaps that would be rather too much of a good thing,” 
answered Hope, who certainly thought that it would. 

Mr. Pierpoint shook his head. ‘Can’t have too much of a good 
thing,” he said solemnly. ‘“Can’t have too much of your com- 
pany, Mrs.——Mrs.—well, it don’t matter. Names don’t matter. 
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No matter names, slong as the heart’s in the right place” (here 
he slapped his waistcoat). ‘‘ Don’t youagree with me, eh?” 

“Oh yes, entirely ; I am sure you are quite right,” answered 
Hope in some haste, thinking to herself, “I wonder how long it 
will be before he slides off his chair.” 

However, having reached this maudlin condition, he did not get 
much worse, and beyond a tendency to run all his words into one, 
displayed no further symptoms of intoxication until dinner was 
over. During the last quarter of an hour Hope had not dared to 
look at Mrs. Pierpoint; but when she did so she was sincerely 
sorry for the poor little woman, whose pretty face looked pale and 
old. They were alone together for a few minutes while they were 
putting on their wraps, and Hope was half afraid that her hostess 
was going to apologize. But she did not make that mistake, only 
remarking : “I think Marmaduke and I had better drive to the 
theatre together, if you will take the others in your carriage.” 

When this arrangement was communicated to Mr. Pierpoint, 
who was wrestling with his ulster, he seemed inclined to raise 
objections to it; but as nobody listened to him, he resigned him- 
self to what could not be helped, and, after making a bad shot at 
the brougham and rushing out into the middle of the street, was 
brought back by the footman and driven away. 

“ He'll go to sleep as soon as we get to the theatre; it will be 
all right,” whispered Bertie to Hope, who did not choose to make 
any response to this encouraging assurance. 

He thought she was annoyed with him for having been the 
means of taking her to the house of a man who did not know how 
to behave himself; but in truth she was thinking very little 
about him, and ceased to think about him at all when they reached 
the theatre and when he devoted his conversation to Carry. The 
two men were seated in the row of stalls behind the ladies. 
Bertie leant forward and whispered into Carry’s ear; while Mr. 
Pierpoint, as had been predicted, fell asleep and ceased from 
troubling. The play, to which Hope only lent a very small 
share of her attention, was one which had had a great success. 
There was a young and foolish bride in it; there was a virtuous 
husband, who was sent away somewhere to the wars; there was 
an unprincipled foreigner; there was a clever widow, whose 
mission it was to avert catastrophes and make everybody happy 
in the last act; there was a fine old English country gentleman, 
who wore a scarlet coat and top-boots all the year round, in 
accordance with the well-known habit of English country gentle- 
men; and there was a simple-minded dragoon, in love with the 
clever widow, who ejaculated “ Haw!” at frequent intervals and 
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was rewarded each time by the peals of laughter which so subtle a 
stroke of wit would naturally provoke. How the wicked foreigner 
nearly, but not quite, eloped with the fair bride; how the virtuous 
husband appeared upon the scene, in full uniform, at the most 
inopportune moment ; how a duel and a subsequent appeal to the 
Divorce Court seemed quite unavoidable ; and how the widow and 
the dragoon saved the situation between them—all this Hope saw 
and heard with a profound indifference for which neither play nor 
players were to blame. In imagination she was far away from 
that hot, crowded theatre ; she had crossed the Atlantic and the 
wide plains of the North American continent, and had penetrated 
to the least-frequented district of frozen Wyoming. The landscape 
at which she was gazing was wild and forbidding in the extreme. 
Gigantic black precipices hemmed it in; above and beneath them 
was a universal white winding-sheet, across which the wind swept, 
sending columns of whirling drift before it. In the foreground, 
stretched upon his face on the snow, was the prostrate figure of a 
man, the rifle which he would never raise to his shoulder again 
lying beside him. She was for ever summoning up some such 
pleasing picture as this before her mind’s eye. It was true that 
Dick, in his last letter, had informed her (with evident regret) 
that he had decided to abandon the plan of wintering in a certain 
valley whence egress would be impossible before the spring. “It 
would hardly do,” he had remarked, “to cut ourselves off alto- 
gether from reach of letters and telegrams.” He had, however, 
warned her that his chances of despatching a letter even from 
-their present quarters would be infrequent and irregular; and as 
a matter of fact, she had not heard from him for some weeks. 
Being thus provided with ample material for self-torment, it is 
scarcely surprising that she should have forgotten all about the 
Pierpoints, and Carry, and Bertie Cunningham, and that she 
should even have failed to hear one or two timid observations 
which the latter addressed to her over her shoulder. But it so 
happened that there was some one among the audience who was 
more observant—someone who from his place in the last row of 
stalls had been watching Hope intently ever since her entrance, 
and upon whom neither her melancholy abstraction, nor Bertie’s 
futile attempts to get a word from her, nor Miss Herbert’s air of 
quiet triumph were lost. It was not by accident that Jacob was 
at the theatre that evening. He had received a note from Hope 
two days before, in which she had upbraided him for not calling in 
Bruton Street, and had begged him to come and dine any night 
that week that suited him, as she had only one engagement— 
which engagement she specified. Jacob had declined the invita- 
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tion to dinner, not caring to force his company upon Miss Herbert, 
but had at once secured a stall at the theatre, and, having taken 
possession of it, saw—not indeed exactly what he had expected to 
see, but something that was quite as bad. It was easy to him to 
interpret the drama in pantomime which was being enacted a few 
yards in front of him and which interested him a great deal more 
than the drama on the stage. 

“She is trying to break with that fellow,” he thought; “she 
won't speak to him, and she is making herself miserable about 
him, and he is revenging himself by pretending to make love to 
Miss Herbert. Confound him! I should like to break his neck! 
No, I shouldn’t, though. If she loves him, that is enough; I 
don’t wish him any harm. I should like to put him in Herbert’s 
place, if that would make her happy. Only I don’t think I should 
ever care to see her again afterwards. What can she find to love 
in such a puppy! It must be his handsome face, I suppose—I’ll 
allow him a handsome face.” 

In process of time the play came to an end; the actors were 
duly applauded ; the audience poured itself out into the narrow 
passages ; Mr. Pierpoint woke up, quite sober and subdued, and 
our friends prepared to follow the stream. At the bottom of the 
staircase they were kept waiting some little time, and while Hope 
was standing there, a voice close to her ear whispered : 

“ Am I never to be forgiven?” 

She started and looked at the speaker with mingled surprise 
and displeasure, but made no reply. 

“It is cruel to treat me like this,’ Bertie went on, in a 
low, hurried voice, “ and—and—it isn’t wise. Everybody must 
notice it.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Hope, with a cold smile. “I certainly don’t 
wish people to notice anything peculiar in my treatment of you, 
and if you will suggest any change, I will try to make it. What 
would you like me to do?” 

“Tt does seem to me,” continued Bertie, in an aggrieved tone, 
“that my punishment has been sufficiently heavy. Because I 
forgot myself for one instant I have lost your friendship for ever. 
Well, I brought that upon myself, and I suppose I have no right 
to complain. But surely, for your own sake as well as mine, it 
might be better at least to answer when I speak to you.” 

“ Perhaps it might be better still that you should not speak to me. 
But of course I shall answer you when you do. I always have.” 

“Excuse me; three or four times this evening I said some- 
thing to you, and you never so much as turned your head. It 
was rather marked—and rather unnecessary, I think.” 
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“You should have spoken louder,” said Hope. “I am sorry 
that I was so rude; but my rudeness was not intentional. To 
tell you the truth, I had quite forgotten that you were there.” 

Bertie drew back, looking somewhat crestfallen. The explana- 
tion was not a flattering one, and its veracity was indubitable. 
No doubt it must be difficult for a man who has been uniformly 
successful in any line to believe in his own failure, and the record 
of Bertie’s amatory successes had hitherto been broken by no 
single defeat ; but there was something in Hope’s quiet assertion 
that she had forgotten his existence during an entire evening, 
while he had been sitting within a couple of feet of her, which 
was more convincing than any anger or protestation. Matters 
being as they were, he said to himself that this was perhaps just 
as well; but he was piqued and mortified nevertheless; and— 
matters being as they were—this also was perhaps just as well. 

Jacob, who from the background had witnessed the brief 
colloquy between Captain Cunningham and Mrs. Herbert, walked 
away, shrugging his shoulders slightly. 

“ How will it end?” he muttered under his breath. “ But of 
course it will end as such affairs always end. There are only two 
ways out of it, and both would bring misery upon her. At least, 
there is a possible third way. Yes, there’s the third way.” 

And as he glided through the crowd of vehicles which were 
waiting outside, this third way revealed itself to him in a light 
more clear and more startling than it had as yet assumed. 

“Will you be very kind and come home with me?” Mrs. 
Pierpoint said to Hope. “I told the servants to have supper 
ready, and we could talk over the play before we went to bed. 
Marmaduke has gone off to his club. Please do,” she added, 
noticing Hope’s hesitation ; ‘‘I have a reason for asking you.” 

Her manner was much more friendly than it had been earlier 
in the evening, and Hope did not like to refuse, particularly as 
Mrs. Pierpoint’s reason was easily divined. The latter made it 
more clear by adding: 

“If you will come in the brougham with me, I dare say Captain 
Cunningham will look after Miss Herbert.” 


CuarteR XXXYVIII. 
BERTIE ACCOMMODATES HIMSELF TO CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Mrs. Prerpornt was never known to have a bad horse in her 
stables or an indifferent coachman upon her box. The light 
brougham which Hope had been requested to enter was whirled 
through the streets with such rapidity that she and her companion 
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were still trying to hit upon some civil and unmeaning speech 
wherewith to open a conversation when their drive came to 
an end. 

“Let me take you up to my bedroom,” Mrs. Pierpoint said. 
“The others are sure not to be here for some time yet.” 

Hope complied, wondering rather at the invitation, and was 
presently introduced into one of the brightest and cosiest little 
apartments that she had ever seen. Perhaps there were more 
pictures and brackets and odds and ends of china about it than 
most people would consider suitable to a bedroom, and perhaps, 
like the drawing-room, it was somewhat overcrowded with 
furniture ; but then, to be sure, the lady to whom it belonged 
did not require a very large amount of space to accommodate her 
own person. She pushed an easy chair to the fireside for Hope, 
then drew another to the opposite corner, and, seating herself in 
it, toasted her tiny feet upon the fender, while she held her fan 
vetween her face and the blaze, without speaking. 

“ How pretty your room is!” said Hope, for the sake of saying 
something. 

Mrs. Pierpoint glanced round the four walls. 

“Yes,” she agreed, “I like to have pretty things about me, and 
pretty faces too—when I can. Of course one can’t always.” 

Hope made no reply ; because, at the moment, she happened to 
be thinking of the absent Marmaduke’s face, which certainly 
could not be said to come under that denomination ; and Mrs. 
Pierpoint went on : 

“TI think it was Captain Cunningham’s good looks that first 
made me take tohim. He is good-looking; don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, yes; nobody could think anything else,” assented Hope, 
rather hurriedly, and was about to change the subject ; but Mrs. 
Pierpoint, who had not dragged Bertie into the conversation by 
the hair of his head without intention, was too quick for her. 

“ Beauty is of less importance to a man than to a woman,” said 
she ; “but it is an advantage to everybody. I don’t mean that I 
made a friend of Captain Cunningham because I admired the 
shape of his nose ; but I dare say that helped to attract me to him 
in the first instance, and I am sure that a great many of his 
friendships have been made in that way. When one knows him, 
one likes him for himself, I think. But perhaps you don’t like 
him ?” 

“ Not very much,” Hope confessed. 

Mrs. Pierpoint closed her fan, and resting her chin upon the 
top of it, gazed at the glowing coals. 

“T could see that by the way in which you behaved to him at 
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dinner and at the theatre this evening,” she remarked quietly. 
“T don’t wonder at it, because most likely you have found out his 
defects, and I can understand that they are not of the kind that 
you would pardon very readily. My standpoint is altogether 
different. I am ever so much older than either of you, and as 
one grows old one becomes less and less exacting. Captain 
Cunningham is a spoilt boy, and I have a liking for spoilt boys— 
that is, when they are not utterly spoilt. His virtues are his own 
and his faulis are those of the age, as I forget who said about 
somebody else. I think he will settle down into a very decent, 
and perhaps useful, member of society. I suppose,” she added, 
somewhat abruptly, “ you know that he is going to marry your 
sister-in-law ? ” 

“Do you mean that he has actually proposed to her?” asked 
Hope, a good deal startled. 

Mrs. Pierpoint laughed. “I don’t know that he has; but I 
trust that he is either doing it now or will be in the course of a 
few minutes. At any rate, we will stay up here a little longer, 
if you don’t mind, so as to give him every opportunity.” 

Hope made a sign of assent. “ Will it turn out happily, do you 
think?” she asked presently. ‘“ For Carry, I mean.” 

“T think there is a very fair prospect of it,’ Mrs. Pierpoint 
answered. “It is quite impossible to foretell how any marriage 
will turn out ; but one thing I know—and so do you—Carry will 
never be happy unless she does marry Captain Cunningham. As 
for him, he will accommodate himself to circumstances. It is his 
nature to do that, and it is not his nature to be unhappy under 
any circumstances.” 

“T don’t feel sure of him, somehow,” said Hope, after a pause. 
“‘ He seems to me to be so thoroughly selfish.” 

“Like the rest of them. A selfish man is not necessarily a 
disagreeable person to live with.” 

“ Perhaps not—if he will consent to live with you at all.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Pierpoint, “if a wife can’t keep her husband 
at home, she has only herself to blame. I was thinking of my 
own case,” she added hastily, after this not very felicitous speech. 
“TJ don’t generally talk about my own case, but I think a great 
deal about it, and I feel that I deserve most of the hard things 
that are said about me.” 

“T can’t agree with you at all!” cried Hope, warmly; “I think 
you do yourself a great injustice there.” 

“Do I? IfI do, I am erring on the right side; but it does 
not much matter, either way, for it is far too late to mend now. 
I have been doing you an injustice, at all events, Mrs. Herbert. 
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May I say as much as that?—and may I beg your pardon? I 
ought not to have made the mistake, though it was not an 
unnatural one.” 

“T suppose it must have been an extremely natural one,” said 

‘Hope, with a touch of impatience, “since every friend that I have 

in the world seems to have made it. But I am not like you—I 
don’t feel disposed to blame myself. At least, I can’t see that I 
have been to blame lately.” 

“ As a general rule, nobody is very much to blame for mistakes 
of that kind,” observed Mrs. Pierpoint. ‘“ People judge by 
appearances; what else have they to judge by ?” 

“Strangers may,” agreed Hope; “but one expects one’s friends 
to have a different standard.” 

Mrs. Pierpoint made a little grimace. “It is as well not to 
expect too much even from one’s friends,” she remarked. 

After this a rather long interval of time elapsed, during which 
neither of the ladies spoke. At length Hope broke the silence by 
reverting to atopic nearer her heart than that which they had 
just been discussing. ‘You say that a woman is to blame for 
not keeping her husband at home. But how is she to set about 
keeping him at home?” she asked. 

“Tt depends chiefly upon whether she wants to keep him at 
home,” Mrs. Pierpoint answered. “If she doesn’t—if she is 
acting only from a sense of duty, a good deal of tact would be 
required, and I don’t know that I should venture to lay down any 
exact rules. But if she really wishes to have him with her, it is 
tolerably plain sailing. All she has to do is to let him see that 
she wishes it.” 

Hope confessed that she had little confidence in so simple a 
system of tactics. 

“Nevertheless, it is worth trying,” Mrs. Pierpoint returned. 
“Tt isn't an infallible recipe, I admit; but it is far and away the 
best that I know. For many years I have neither wished nor 
tried to keep Marmaduke at home, and that is why I am made the 
subject of a good deal of undeserved pity, besides some calumny. 
Shall we go downstairs now? If those two lovers haven’t come 
to an understanding by this time they never will.” 

The two lovers, as Mrs. Pierpoint was pleased to call them, had 
now been waiting supperless in the drawing-room for more than 
half-an-hour. To neither of them had the somewhat unrefined 
strategy which had been adopted for their benefit been altogether 
welcome. They had maintained a reserved, not to say sulky, 
demeanour during the drive from the theatre to Green Street, and 
when, on reaching the house, they found nobody there to receive 
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them, they both looked a little foolish. A thirsty horse will 
drink readily, if he be allowed to choose his own time and place 
for so doing; it is the being led to the water that naturally rouses 
an obstinate spirit in him. 

However, Bertie was not long in recovering his temper and 
aplomb. He laughed and said to his companion— 

“Do you know why Mrs. Pierpoint has deserted us in this 
uncivil way ?” 

“T haven’t an idea,” answered Carry, shortly. 

“Tf you would like to know, I can tell you. It is because Mrs. 
Pierpoint is a great friend of mine, and because she wants to do 
me a good turn. She knows that there is something which I 
should like to say to you, if only I had the pluck, and she is 
determined that I shall say it. For ever so long—more than a 
year, I think—she has been trying to screw my courage up to the 
sticking-point.” 

“T should not have imagined that you were so timid,” remarked 
Carry, quietly ; though her heart was beating fast. 

“T have some reason to be timid. It isn’t quite the easiest 
thing in the world for a penniless beggar like me to ask an heiress 
to be his wife. And that is what I have got to do.” 

Carry neither spoke nor looked at him, so he continued: “I 
was very nearly telling you all about it that afternoon in Dublin 
Bay; but I couldn’t make up mind to begin with those fellows in 
the boat, you know; and then I was sent off to Egypt; and 
then J 

“ And then Dutch Oven, in the most unexpected way, won the 
Leger,” put in Carry, without moving a muscle. 

This was rather disconcerting. “I didn’t think you would 
answer me like that,” said Bertie, reproachfully. 

Carry laughed. “How did you think that I should answer 
you? I only ask out of curiosity.” 

“T thought you would give me credit for—for loving you for 
your own sake.” 

“ But is that the case? Tell me the truth about it. I shan’t 
mind hearing the truth, whatever it may be; and I shan’t think 
the worse of you for being honest with me.” 

Bertie hung his head. His system of ethics was still very 
much what it had been in his school-days; he could not tell a 
direct lie, though he would have seen no great harm in 
insinuating one. “I shouldn’t have asked you to marry me if 
you had been poor,” he blurted out at last. ‘“ You know as well 
as anybody that I couldu’t have done that.” 

“ But if you had loved me you would have told me so, without 
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asking me to marry you,” returned Carry, betraying a knowledge 
of her suitor’s character for which that young gentleman was 
hardly prepared. 

“You reject me, then?” he said. 

Carry looked at him with a queer sort of smile. “You 
wouldn’t take me without my money; you wouldn’t take my 
money without me,” she said. “What is to be done? Money 
you must have; and there would be no use at all in my making 
you my heir, because I am one of those perfectly healthy people 
whom nothing short of a railway accident is likely to remove for 
the next forty years or so.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk like that,” exclaimed Bertie, 
reddening slightly. “I’m not such a brute as you think—I 
really am not. You might easily find a better husband, there’s 
no doubt about that; but if you will have me, such as I am, I 
will do my best to be worthy of you.” 

“As far as worthiness goes, there is probably not much to 
choose between us,” answered Carry, holding out her hand to 
him. “We are both of us running a risk; but I suppose there 
must be an element of risk in every marriage. Dick once told 
me, in his charmingly candid way, that I could be a confoundedly 
disagreeable woman ; but I believe he was kind enough to add 
that I could also be confoundedly agreeable, when I chose. I 
shall endeavour to be confoundedly agreeable to you.” Then 
suddenly the woman’s real passionate nature broke through this 
crust of irony fora moment. “Oh, Bertie,” she exclaimed, “ try 
to care a little for me! I should be satisfied with a very little.” 

“He told her that he cared for her a great deal; and perhaps, 
in a sense, he did. Certainly he would have been very un- 
grateful if he had not. He was touched by her generosity and 
by the love which he had done so little to earn; possibly also 
his vanity, which had been deeply wounded by one woman that 
evening, was peculiarly susceptible to another woman’s healing 
touch ; for in truth, vanity is more profoundly rooted in all of us 
than we either admit or suspect, and when Hope flew out of 
Pandora’s box, Vanity (which is only another word for empti- 
ness) must have remained behind—no getting rid of that until 
the box itself moulders away. Out of nothing nothing can 
come; but during the next few minutes Bertie registered certain 
inward and laudable vows which were based, let us trust, upon 
some more substantial foundation than that just mentioned; and 
when the interview was put an end to by the entrance of Mrs. 
Pierpoint, he had already fulfilled that lady’s prediction and was 
accommodating himself to circumstances. 
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Mrs. Pierpoint saw at a glance that all was as it should be, 
and made herself proportionally amiable; but it was hardly in 
her power to render the little supper-party a gay one. Her 
guests were all of them more or less self-conscious and un- 
comfortable; and indeed she herself was neither very sorry to be 
rid of them nor in particularly good spirits after they had left 
her. She had brought about the end for which she had so long 
been striving, and, having done so, it was but natural that 
she should begin to sigh over some of the probable results of 
her handiwork. She was fond of Bertie Cunningham, who had 
made her his adviser and confidant whenever he had been in 
trouble (which had been pretty constantly), and she was well 
aware that a bachelor friend and a married friend are two 
different persons. “Now that I am going down the hill, I 
suppose I shall become more and more lonely every year,” was 
the melancholy reflection with which she went upstairs to bed. 

When Hope and Carry were driving homewards, the latter said 
quietly, “‘ Bertie Cunningham and I are engaged to be married.” 

“Oh, I am so very glad!” cried Hope, warmly. 

And in truth she was glad, both on her sister-in-law’s account 
and on her own; though she could not help feeling some mis- 
givings with regard to the future conduct of so fickle an in- 
dividual as Bertie had shown himself to be. 

“You think I am foolish, don’t you?” Carry said. “Very 
likely I am, but at any rate I have counted the cost of what I am 
going to do, and I am old enough to know my own mind. Thank 
you for coming up to London with me.” 

Carry’s sober and rather humble tone went to Hope’s heart. 
She felt for her companion’s hand and gave it an encouraging 
squeeze; and then the two women kissed each other. So that, 
upon the whole, the evening ended a good deal more pleasantly 
than it had begun. 


Cuaprer XXXIX. , 
“ CAIN.” 


Jacos Sriies was seated in his studio in Gower Street, plunged 
in meditations which the frown on his forehead showed to be 
anxious or unpleasant ones. If, as is sometimes averred, the 
furniture of a man’s room be a key to the order of his mind, 
Jacob’s character must have been simple toa fault. The large, 
bare chamber in which he was at work was his drawing-room and 
dining-room, as well as his studio, and had served him in these 
three capacities for a considerable length of time; yet it could 
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hardly be said to contain a single superfluous table or chair, and 
it was absolutely devoid of adornment or decoration; of any kind. 
An acquaintance of Jacob’s, happening once to visit him upon a 
matter of business (nobody ever visited him from any other 
motive), expressed some surprise that a man of so; much taste 
should not. have cared to surround himself with objects more 
pleasing to the eye; to which Jacob made the rather: quaint 
reply that he was not sufficiently fond of himself to lay out 
money in that way. It was literally true that he was not at all 
fond of himself, and he derived a sort of grim satisfaction from 
dispensing with luxuries. He had perpetually before his mind’s 
eye a vision of what he might have been and would have been 
but for an unaccountable act of folly, for which he did not 
always feel inclined to accept the entire responsibility. Some- 
times he was able, to identify himself with this potential 
personage; and there were moments when the potential Jacob 
saw the real Jacob with startling distinctness and despised him 
so heartily that the real Jacob was in appreciable danger of 
having a rope twisted round his neck. 

Anyone who had seen this despondent young artist on the 
morning with which we are now concerned might have surmised 
that one of the above-mentioned fits of depression was upon him. 
Brushes and, pallet in hand, he was seated before his easel, on 
which rested an almost completed picture—that picture, entitled 
“Cain,” which has since become so deservedly notorious. He 
had added a few touches to it in the course of the morning, but was 
neither looking at it nor thinking of it now. Jacob was a slow 
worker and a thorough one. Naturally patient and methodical, 
he had that desire for perfection, that determination that no 
detail of his work should fall below the very best that he had it 
in his power to produce, which are becoming more and more rare 
in this age of hurry. His conception of Cain was a somewhat 
unusual one, that hapless offender being depicted as a slight, black- 
browed, beardless man, no match in point of physique for the 
brawny young giant who lay dead at his feet. The pool of blood 
which seemed to be trickling slowly towards the spectator, the 
grey flesh-tints of the corpse, the waving cornfields in the back- 
ground, and the red glow of the morning sky—all these were 
faithfully and admirably rendered; but the fascinating feature of 
the composition was the expression of Cain’s face—a mixture of 
fear and curiosity, with a lurking suspicion of triumph—the 
half-puzzled look of the first murderer, who, until his doom fell 
upon him from Heaven, may have felt some doubt as to whether 
what he had just done should be accounted a crime or a victory- 
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Jacob sat pondering for a considerable time, and then rising, 
with a sigh, threw a cloth over his picture. He was not in the 
mood for painting, and he knew better than to paint when he was 
not in the mood. The man who waits for inspiration may some- 
times have to wait long; but the man who forces himself to 
finish a task when his heart is not in his work will certainly not 
do his best, and may, if he be conscientious, find himself compelled 
to undo all that he has done. Jacob had put on his hat, and had 
decided to try what a little fresh air would do for him, when 
somebody rapped loudly on the door with a stick, and, without 
waiting for permission to enter, marched into the room. . 

It was very seldom that Tristram was to be seen in any studio 
except his own; but this was not the first visit that he had paid 
to Jacob’s gloomy habitation. He was, as he had told Hope, 
interested in Jacob—interested in him as an artist, and possibly 
even more interested in him as an individual. Jacob, on his side, 
had taken a fancy to the elder man, whose genius he appreciated, 
and who, in a rough sort of way, had shown him more good-will 
than he was accustomed to meet with from his fellow-mortals. 

Tristram walked up to the young man and surveyed him slowly 
from head to foot. ‘Well,’ he said, at length, “what is the 
mattor with you ?” 

“Nothing is the matter, Mr. Tristram,” answered Jacob. 

“ What ?—a face like that all about nothing? See what it is to 
be young! At my age one can’t afford to despair upon such 
small provocation.” 

“When I said nothing, I meant everything,” observed Jacob. 
“Nothing worse than usual is the matter with me, and every- 
thing is always the matter. I suffer from an incurable com- 
plaint.” 

Tristram looked hard at the speaker and smiled ironically. 
“Dear me!” he ejaculated. “And what is the name of this 
deadly disease, if one may ask ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Jacob. “ Perhaps it isn’t sufficiently 
common to have earned one; I’m sure I hope it isn’t.” 

“Oh,” said Tristram, laughing a little, “you're young; you're 
very young! If I were to make a careful diagnosis, I dare say 
I could tell you what is wrong with you; on ne meurt pas de cette 
maladie-la. But never mind; we'll call it indigestion, if you like. 
What have you got here?” 

He walked up to the easel, flicked the cloth off the canvas, 
and started slightly. With his hands behind his back, he con- 
templated the picture silently for some minutes before he re- 
marked: “'That’s an odd idea. One has met with a good deal 
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of self-portraiture both in literature and art; but I don’t know 
that I ever before heard of a man who chose to hand his features 
down to posterity as those of Cain.” 

“T suppose it is rather like me,” Jacob said consideringly. 
“T didn’t intend it to be so.” 

“Come, come! do you mean to tell me that you hadn’t a 
looking-glass before you when you painted that face?” 

“T made some use of the looking-glass for my studies, I confess ; 
it isn’t the first time that I have had to do that, in order to catch 
a particular expression. But the resemblance of feature is 
accidental—so far as there is a resemblance. If you look again, 
I think you will see that Cain’s nose is longer than mine, and that 
his eyes are set rather nearer together. Also there is a slight 
backward slope of the forehead.” 

“Tt must be very slight,” said Tristram, smiling. ‘ About one 
in a hundred, I should say; and I am not prepared to swear that 
your own However, all this is neither here nor there. 
Whether the chief figure is a portrait or whether he isn’t, you 
have painted a grand picture.” 

“Do you think so?” said Jacob, indifferently. 

“Yes, young man, I think so. I think it better than anything 
that you have done yet—bolder, more striking, superior in every 
way. And if you don’t consider my praise worth having, I can’t 
help it.” 

“Of course your praise is worth having, Mr. Tristram,” 
answered Jacob; “to me I suppose it ought to be about the 
most valuable thing in the world that I can possibly get. But I 
don’t feel as if I could care much about anything to-day. Perhaps 
you yourself may sometimes have had the same sort of sensation.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Tristram, feeling in his pocket for a pipe, 
which he slowly filled and lighted—* yes, I have had your com- 
plaint, and so have most men. It isn’t incurable; though every- 
body thinks it so while it lasts.” 

“Excuse me,” began Jacob; “but I don’t think you quite 
understand r 

“Excuse me; but I make so bold as to feel pretty sure that I 
do. Have you called in Bruton Street yet?” 

Jacob shook his head. 

“Take my advice, and don’t go there. Take my advice, and 
go somewhere else. Go clean away—to the other side of the 
world, if you choose—and don’t come back again until you are 
convalescent. I may mention, for your comfort, that I have been 
in Bruton Street, and that, from what I saw there, I am persuaded 
that the catastrophe which you and I dreaded will not occur,” 
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Tristram had seated himself, and, with eyes half closed, was 
drawing placidly at his pipe. Had he glanced at his neighbour's 
face while uttering the above sentences, he’ would probably have 
thought him more like Cain than ever. 

“ What catastrophe?” asked Jacob, sharply ; “ I don’t remember 
saying that I dreaded any catastrophe. And, Mr. Tristram, are 
you accusing me of—I hardly like to say it—of being in love 
with Mrs. Herbert ?” 

Tristram shrugged his shoulders. “My good fellow, what 
have you been telling me for the last month?” 

“Certainly not that. Please, never say such a thing again. 
I am astonished that you should have thought I could be guilty 
of such—such——” 

“ Presumption ?” 

“ Well, presumption, if you like. I am by way of being a 
republican, and thinking that one human being is made of much 
the same clay as another (though I am not at all sure that I do 
think so) ; but setting al! that aside, you must see that if I had 
aliowed myself to feel in that way towards Mrs. Herbert, I should 
have been guilty of something a great deal worse than pre- 
sumption.” 

Tristram could not help laughing a little. “I apologize,” he 
said; “ but all this is becoming rather involved. It would be a 
dreadful thing in you to fall in love with Mrs. Herbert, because 
she is a married woman ; but apparently it wouldn’t be a dread- 
ful thing in her to be in love with young Cunningham.” 

“You may depend upon it that she would think itso,” returned 
Jacob, quickly. ‘If she were in love with him, she would never 
be abe to persuade herself that it wasn’t wrong, as some women 
would.” 

“But perhaps she is notin love with him. You gave me a fine 
fright about her, I admit; I daresay it was I, and not you, who 
spoke of catastrophes. But I am glad to say that since I have 
seen her I am inclined to think that you may be mistaken about 
the whole business.” 

Jacob made a gesture of dissent. “I am not mistaken. I[ 
was at the theatre last night, and I watched them together. They 
were all there—she and Miss Herbert and Cunningham and that 
Mrs. Pierpoint who was at Farndon at the time of the theatricals, 
when Cunningham managed to break his leg. I wish it had been 
his skull!” 

“He would have survived that, most likely. What did he do 
at the theatre to rouse your wrath ?” 

“Oh, nothing particular. He was annoyed because she 
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woulda’t talk to him, and, by way of revenging himself, he pre- 
tended to get up a great flirtation with Miss Herbert—that was 
all. I think they had a kind of explanation afterwards, while 
they were waiting for their carriage. If you had seen it all, 
your wrath would have been as much roused as mine, I dare say. 
Knowing what she is and what he is, one can’t help feeling the 
pity of it.” 

“ And sometimes you feel the pity of it to the extent of wishing 
to crack his skull, do you?” said Tristram, with a quick look at 
the speaker. 

“No; not now. The only thing I wish for is her happiness, 
and I doubt whether I could bring that about by breaking Captain 
Cunningham’s head. If I thought that I could, I should be very 
pleased to do it—and to be hung for it,” answered Jacob, com- 
posedly. 

Tristram knocked the ashes out of his pipe, which he replaced 
in his pocket, and then, getting up, laid one of his large, heavy 
hands upon the young man’s shoulder. “Stiles,” said he, “ this 
sort of thing won’t do. You have got into a nasty, morbid state 
of mind ; you have been in it fora long time; you were init when 
you painted that picture, which is an unpleasant picture, though it’s 
a powerful one—and you must fight your way back to sanity again. 
I know pretty well how you feel! perhaps I have had some ex- 
perience of the same kind!myself; and perhaps I may once have 
thought that I shouldn’t mind breaking a certain person’s head and 
being hung for it. But men like you and me were sent into this 
world to do something better than to get ourselves hung. Candidly 
speaking, I suspect that Iam a stronger man, mentally as well as 
physically, than you are. Therefore I don’t advise you simply to 
stay at home and stick to;your work, which is whatI did. I advise 
you to try the effect of a complete change of lifeand scene. Get out 
of England; widen your horizon ; see as much of the world as you 
can. The world isn’t Paradise, I grant you; but there’s a good 
deal of honest enjoyment to be got out of it, and, anyhow, it is 
better to be contented with it than to cry for the moon. Now, 
look here ; I don’t know anything about your means or resources ; 
but if there is any difficulty about money, you must let me help 
you out. We are fellow-workers, and it is the privilege of an old 
bachelor, who has more money than he knows what to do with, to 
lend a hand to the young ones, who haven't had time to lay by 
much yet.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Tristram,” answered Jacob; “it is very kind 
of you to make such an offer, and still more kind of you to com- 
pare me to yourself; because there can be no real comparison 
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between us—of any kind. But I can quite well afford to go 
abroad, and I hope never to be any man’s debtor again.” He 
continued, after a moment of silence: “ Perhaps I will take your 
advice. I have been thinking of going away for some time past, 
and very likely I shall go; I can’t say for certain yet. There is 
one thing that I should be glad to consult you about, if I may.” 
“T am quite at your service,” answered Tristram. 
“ Well, you see I have represented Cain with a ploughshare in 
his hand. Could that be called an anachronism, do you think ?” 
“I’m sure I don’t know. He was a tiller of the field; so I 
. presume that he must have had a ploughshare of some kind.” 
“He might have had a wooden one; only that would almost 
presuppose the possession of some sharp cutting instrument. 
People are particular about these accessories nowadays; it wasn’t 
so in the time of the old masters. Now, do you consider that art 
ought or ought not to be independent of such absolute fidelity to 
facts ?” 
In this way the wily Jacob effected a change of subject, and 
eventually got rid of his visitor without any further references 
to Mrs. Herbert or Captain Cunningham. 


Cuaprer XL. 


JACOB’S CONFESSION. 


No one, however honest and blameless, can expect to live through 
his allotted term in this world without finding himself in one or 
two awkward situations. It must be extremely awkward for two 
sovereigns who have just been at war to embrace after the 
conclusion of peace; even two parliamentary opponents who have 
been accusing one another (in parliamentary language) of knavery 
and imbecility, and mean to do it again on the first opportunity, 
may feel some passing awkwardness when they meet in private 
life; and certainly it is very awkward for a lady who has received 
a protestation of unalterable love to be called upon to congratulate 
the protestor upon his engagement to somebody else. At any 
rate, Hope thought so. Her pleasure at Bertie Cunningham’s 
engagement to her sister-in-law was seriously interfered with 
by her perplexity as to what she should say to him upon the 
subject ; indeed, she went so far as to ask herself whether it was 
absolutely necessary that she should say anything at all. But 
this was only a passing weakness. The bad moment obviously 
could not be shirked ; and when it came, it proved to be not such 
a very bad moment after all. 

Bertie, as in duty bound, came to call in Bruton Street on the 
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day succeeding that of his proposal and acceptance, and Hope 
after a short time descended to the drawing-room, where, fortified 
by the presence of Carry, she said what was suitable in as few 
words as might be. Bertie replied somewhat perfunctorily, but 
without embarrassment. “Thanks, awfully,” he said. ‘“ You 
were quite prepared to hear of it, I know. I mean, I have never 
made any secret to you of what my—wishes were.” 

He could not help that slight pause before the word “ wishes,” 
which Hope was free to interpret as she chose. Perhaps he 
meant her to understand that there were other things connected 
with his past and present conduct which he had been and was 
equally unable to help. 

“T cannot accuse myself of having concealed my wishes either,” 
observed Carry, with rather inopportune self-satire; “so the 
customary exclamations of pleased surprise may be omitted on 
this occasion.” 

After that it was not very easy to make any further remarks, 
exclamatory or other; but Hope had made up her mind to be 
very gracious and to let bygones be bygones. She had also made 
up her mind that Dick’s prohibition no longer applied, under the 
altered circumstances, and that Bertie might now be asked down 
to Farndon, whither she herself was most anxious to return. So 
she said: “I don’t think we shall be in London much longer— 
that is, unless Carry has a great deal of. shopping to do—but I 
hope you will come and stay with us in the country, Captain 
Cunningham, when we go. I am sure Berkshire air must be 
better than London fogs for an invalid.” 

Bertie murmured that he should be delighted. He could say 
no less ; although in truth the prospect held out to him did not 
strike him as being precisely fraught with delightful promises. 

But Carry looked grateful. “I have done all my shopping for 
the present,” she declared, “and we will make a move as soon as 
you like, Hope. It will be fearfully dull work for yon, I am 
afraid,” she added, with a touch of compunction ; “but I suppose 
you really do prefer the country to London.” 

“T really do,” answered Hope, smiling; “and I shall try and 
induce Jacob Stiles to come and keep me company.” 

It was a proof of Miss Herbert’s altered sentiments towards her 
sister-in-law that she did not merely shrug her shoulders at this 
speech, but took the trouble to excuse it for Bertie’s benefit. 
“There is a sort of freemasonry between artists,” she was good 
enough to explain. “They have all kinds of things to say to each 
other which we commonplace people can’t enter into.” 

“No doubt,” agreed Bertie, gravely ; and presently he asked 
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his fiancée whether she wasn’t thinking of looking up Mrs. Pier- 
point about tea-time. Because, if she was, he would walk round 
there with her. 

“So that is the end of it all!” thought Hope, when she was 
left in sole possession of the drawing-room; and it cannot be 
denied that the lameness and impotence of the conclusion caused 
a spice of annoyance to be mingled with her sense of relief. It 
was a little humiliating to have shouted “Fire!” to the four 
winds of heaven about a conflagration which one jug of cold 
water, promptly administered, would probably have sufficed to 
subdue. She was still unable to understand Bertie Cunningham : 
it was difficult to her to believe that any man could be so fickle, 
so self-seeking and so little ashamed of being seen in his true 
colours ; but she felt that she understood him better than she had 
done a few months back, and it occurred to her that if she had 
known him then as she knew him now, she would have troubled 
herself less about his offence—would perhaps even have refrained 
from mentioning it to her husband. “Yet surely it was best to 
tell the whole truth,” she thought. “At least, Dick will never 
be able to say that I have concealed anything from him; and 
when he comes back———” 

Then suddenly it struck her that she had now an excellent 
reason for hastening the date of Dick’s return. It seemed unlikely 
that either Bertie or Carry would desire a long engagement, and 
the fitness of things clearly required that the head of the family 
should be in England in time to give away his sister on her 
marriage. Hope resolved that she would get the wedding day 
fixed with all possible despatch, and that the same letter which 
conveyed the news of the engagement to Dick should place before 
him the desirability of his at once quitting savage life for civili- 
zation. By dint of longing for his return, she had persuaded 
herself that all things would go well when that event should take 
place. ‘True, what had happened was no more than what he had 
predicted ; but it was not upon the proof of Bertie’s instability 
that Hope counted to gain her husband’s affection. What she 
knew for certain was that he would find in her a very different 
woman from the one whom he had left ; and a'smile spread itself 
over her face as she began to calculate how long it would be before 
Dick could possibly reach Europe, and to wonder how she would 
contrive to while away the time during the interval. - This 
reminded her of Jacob Stiles; and she was just about to compose 
a friendly little note to that recluse when Mr. Stiles himself was 
announced. 


Jacob, fresh from the interview with Tristram which has’ been 
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described, and from certain prolonged musings of his own which 
had followed it, exhibited a countenance somewhat graver and 
more morose than usual; but Hope, who had learnt how to 
manage him, and was aware that it always took fully five minutes 
of careful management to make him smile, assumed that he 
was only in his normal state of dissatisfaction with things in 
general. 

“ At last!” she exclaimed, as she shook hands with him. “I 
really did not think that you would have allowed us to be in 
London so long without finding out where Bruton Street is. I 
was upon the point of writing to you to ask what you meant by 
being so unfriendly ; but since you have come without being sum- 
moned, I suppose you must be forgiven.” 

Jacob leant against the mantelpiece and looked down at the 
fire. “TI generally prefer to wait until I am summoned,” ‘he said, 
slowly. : 

“T know you do, and that is just what I complain of. If all 
one’s friends acted upon that principle what a lively existence 
one would lead!” 

“ But I am not one of your friends, Mrs. Herbert.” 

“Thank you. Your remarks have the merit of candour, at any 
rate.” 

Jacob frowned instead of smiling. ‘I think you know what I 
mean,” he returned. “In one way of speaking you have been 
more than a friend to me; but not even your kindness can ever put 
me in the position of your equal ; and so——” 

“ And so, because you will persist in that utterly absurd and 
wrong notion, I am to go down on my knees to you every time 
that I want you to come and see me.” 

“No; only I cannot come to your house without being asked. 
You would not mind my calling like an ordinary visitor; but 
other people might.” 

“T don’t know that other people have a right to object to my: 
visitors,” answered Hope; “ but at all events, I am glad that you 
have been inconsistent enough to call to-day.” 

“ Ah, that is an exception. I came to-day because perhaps I 
may not see you again fora long time. I am thinking of going 
abroad.” 

“Oh, are you? I am so sorry!” cried Hope, in a tone of 
sincere disappointment. I had been rather counting upon getting 
you to keep me company at Farndon and give me a few more art- 
lectures.” 

“Are you going back to Farndon, then?” asked Jacob, looking 
up at her for the first time. “If you would really care to have 
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me there, I will join you and stay as long as I am wanted, with 
the greatest pleasure.” 

“Oh no,” answered Hope, laughing a little at the promptitude 
of his self-sacrifice ; “it is very good of you to suggest it; but of 
course I must not interfere with your plans.” 

“T have no plans, properly speaking ; only a very vague scheme, 
Will you be alone at Farndon? ” 

“Carry will be with me, and Captain Cunningham—in spite of 
which, I expect to be a good deal alone. But that is really not a 
sufficient reason for your giving up any scheme, however vague it 
may be.” 

“T consider it more than a sufficient reason,” answered Jacob, 
decisively. ‘It is such a rare sensation to me to feel that I can 
be of the slightest service to any one that I hope you will allow 
me to indulge in that luxury for once. As for my journey, it is a 
matter of no consequence whether I set out upon it next week, or 
next month, or next year.” 

Hope protested a little longer ; but did not venture to hint, as 
she might have done to a less morbidly sensitive person, that her 
desire for his society was not, after all, so very strong as to over- 
ride all other considerations. She would have been very much 
astonished, had she been informed of the nature of the service 
which Jacob believed himself to be about to render to her. To 
that mistaken observer the position of affairs was as clear as day- 
light. Hope dreaded the many opportunities which country-house 
life must afford Captain Cunningham of seeking a private interview 
with her; she wished to interpose some shield between herself 
and the man whom she loved, but had no right to love; and he 
(Jacob) was only too glad to be made use of in that humble 
capacity, although he did not see why Captain Cunningham need 
have been invited to Farndon at all. After it had been agreed 
that he should postpone his visit to foreign countries, for a time 
at any rate, he harked back to the subject which was always more 
or less in his thoughts and far too often upon his lips. 

“Tam glad you are going back to Farndon,” he said. “If it 
is any amusement to you to take painting or riding lessons, I can 
give them to you there, and nobody will see anything particularly 
extraordinary in it, unless it is Miss Herbert, who has never been 
able to understand why I should not be relegated to the servants’ 
hall; but in London of course I could not thrust myself upon 
you. At least, I could not run the risk of seeming to thrust 
myself upon your friends.” 

“Why will you harp so perpetually upon that string?” 
exclaimed Hope, with a shade of impatience. “It is useless for 
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me to tell you that you are all wrong about it, and you seem 
determined to shut your eyes to what is obvious to everybody else. 
It is you yourself who attach such importance to birth, not the 
rest of the world. You have only to look in the newspapers to see 
that society is not so senseless as to shut its doors against distin- 
guished men merely because their fathers did not happen to be 
distinguished too.” And she brought forth a list of well-known 
soldiers, lawyers, and artists, in support of her statement. 

But Jacob shook his head. “I have been a pariah for too many 
years to become anything else now,” he said. “ Besides, my case 
is not quite the same as that of the men whom you mention. 
They may, for anything that I know to the contrary, have had 
rascals for fathers ; but they have at least not been rascals them- 
selves.” 

“Do you lay claim to be a rascal?” inquired Hope, laughing. 

“Twas branded as one long ago,” answered Jacob, gravely, 
“and the mark won’t wash off. Perhaps I had better tell you 
about it now. I have always meant to tell you some day, and 
when you have heard my story you will see why I can’t be your 
friend. At least, I suppose you will. Personally, I think that I 
have been hardly used—if that matters.” 

“Tfit is anything very—disagreeable, I don’t want to be told 
about it,” interposed Hope, quickly. “ You say it happened long 
ago; and I would rather judge of my friends as I find them than 
hear what they were before I knew them. Though I don’t believe 
that you were ever a rascal,” she added. 

“Oh yes, I was,” returned Jacob. “I grant you that the same 
thing might be said of three very respectable men out of any 
chance four; but then the difference between me and the three 
respectable ones is that their offences have not been against 
property. Just consider the Ten Commandments; after all, 
there are only two of them, the Eighth and the Ninth, which a 
man is really considered to dishonour himself by breaking. The 
Sixth hardly counts: there are sure to be extenuating circum- 
stances for a gentleman who commits a breach of the Sixth Com- 
mandment. But it is agreed upon all hands that he cannot be a 
gentleman at all if he breaks the Eighth ; and unluckily for me, 
the Eighth Commandment was precisely the one which I selected 
for detiance.” 

He paused and threw one of his quick sidelong glances at Hope, 
whose countenance showed some embarrassment. Upon the spur 
of the moment, she was not prepared to deny that a thief is a 
rascal ; so she thought she would remain silent until she should 
be placed in possession of fuller information. 
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Jacob noticed her hesitation and went on, with a somewhat 
increased bitterness of tone: “The story might be made long; 
but I don’t know that that would improve it. Nothing can alter 
or extenuate the fact that I forged your husband’s name and 
robbed him of two hundred pounds.” 

“Oh! What made you do that?” exclaimed Hope, involun- 
tarily. 

“T have often wondered. It is true that I was afraid of him, 
and that I had disobeyed him by backing horses—a thing which 
he had strictly forbidden me to do, at the same time exposing me to 
temptations which most boys would have found irresistible. Still, 
if I had made a clean breast of it, he would most likely have paid 
what I owed and forgiven me. Being a rascal, I did not do that, 
but had recourse to a forged cheque. Either because I was very 
young or because I was clean out of my senses, I fancied that the 
fraud would not be discovered ; but of course it was discovered at 
once, and the natural consequence followed.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Hope. 

“Well, upon second thoughts, perhaps it wasn’t the natural 
consequence. He didn’t hand me over to the police, he only horse- 
whipped me.” 

Hope could not repress a slight shudder. The thought of 
physical punishment always appeals forcibly to the imagination of 
women, and it is not easy for them to help despising a man who 
has been flogged. Moreover Jacob’s voice was cold and hard, with 
little of the ring of penitence in it. However, when she looked 
at him and saw that he was pale to the lips, her heart became 
softened. “Iam sorry that Dick did that,” she said, gently ; “it 
was not like him.” 

“Pardon me, I think it was extremely like him; and what was 
still more like him was the way in which he treated me after- 
wards—the way in which he has continued to treat me up to this 
present day. Mrs. Herbert, I don’t complain of the horse- 
whipping; how could I complain of it? It was just and it was 
merciful. No man ever deserved a thrashing more thoroughly 
than I did; and if I had been kicked out of the house after it was 
over, I might still have considered that I had been let off cheaply. 
What was not just and what was most cruel, at least in my 
opinion, was to make me suffer all my life long for a sin, which, 
bad as it was, was more like the act of a madman than of a 
responsible being. I didn’t expect him to believe in my repen- 
tance all at once; he would have been a fool if he had believed in 
it. But when I had given him proofs, when I had worked hard 
for years, allowing myself no amusements, spending next to no 
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money, and leading as honest and sober a life as a man could lead, 
surely he might have consented to blot out the past! But he 
never has consented. He has never forgotten that I am a forger, 
never seemed to think it possible that I, might recover my lost 
position, never for one moment ceased to despise me from the 
bottom of his heart. That is not justice; and that is what I have 
a right to resent.” 

“T am perfectly certain that you are under a delusion,” inter- 
posed Hope. “ Dick can never have intended to behave to you in 
that way.” 

But Jacob, who had been speaking with unwonted excitement, 
and whose pale cheeks were now slightly flushed, went on, with- 
out heeding her: “I have just finished a picture representing 
Cain; Mr. Tristram, who saw it this morning, said the features 
were like my own. I dare say they are; I dare say I am like 
Cain in more ways than one. I have always felt sorry for Cain 
and for poor Esau and the rest of the unlucky sinners in the Old 
Testament, who “found no place of repentance, though they 
sought it carefully with tears.’ No place of repentance! When 
one reads that one feels that it can’t be true; human nature 
revolts against the purposeless cruelty of such a doom. And yet 
that is the doom which your husband would like to pass upon me 
and upon everybody who has transgressed the limits of his narrow 
and arbitrary code. He, forsooth, would lay down the law! He 
would say, “ This sin shall be pardoned and that shall not”—he, 
who is himself so immaculate, so unselfish, so considerate of 
others! Oh, I know that I owe everything to him ; I can’t pay 
my debt, do what I may. I ‘paid him the two hundred pounds 
that I stole from him, and he tossed the money into a drawer. 
We can never cry quits; I admit that. But I deny that I owe 
him any affection.” 

This harangue astonished Hope as much as it distressed her. 
She had seen enough of Jacob’s manner of life at Farndon to 
know that his grievance was not altogether imaginary ; but she 
could not acquiesce in his distorted view of Dick’s character. 

“Don’t you think,” she said gently, “that you may be doing 
Dick an injustice in fancying that he has done you one? I 
have never heard him speak of you with anything but kindness— 
certainly never with contempt. And you must remember,” she 
added, more with the object of putting an end to a painful con- 
versation than because she resented Jacob’s strictures, “that he 
is my husband.” 

But Jacob’s emotion had carried him out of himself, and he 
took no notice of a hint which at ordinary times he would have 
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been the first to accept. “I am not likely to forget that!” he 
exclaimed. “If he had been a good husband to you—if he had 
done his duty to you, or even attempted to do it, that would have 
been something in his favour; but his code contains no such 
obligations.” And then as Hope was about to speak—* Mrs. 
Herbert, you know that he has not made you happy. Can you 
honestly say that you have been happy with him?” 

It would have been easy for Hope to silence her questioner, who 
was undoubtedly forgetting himself in putting so indiscreet a 
query; but she had a feeling that it would be ungenerous to do 
this, and it had never been easy to her to tell a lie. So she made 
what, under all the circumstances, was a somewhat unfortunate 
answer : 

“Tf our life has not been as happy as it might have been,” she 
said, dropping her eyes and blushing a little, “ that is entirely my 
own fault.” 

Her reply produced an unexpectedly sobering effect upon Jacob, 
who sighed, as he moved a few paces away from the hearth, where 
he had been standing. “ Yes,” he murmured presently, speaking 
ratlier to himself than to her, “it has been your own fault. At 
any rate, you would be sure to say so, and I don’t know that I 
should wish you to say anything else; you would not be yourself 
if you did. Yet you are not really to blame ; and the worst of it 
is that you can never be happy with Herbert. The whole world 
seems to have got askew, somehow.” 

“Of course it does, if we look askew at it,’ returned Hope. 
“Please don’t talk like this any more. When Dick comes back— 
which will be in a few months, I hope—we will try to set the world 
straight again ; and perhaps that won’t be such a hard matter as 
you suppose. I can quite see that he may have seemed to be un- 
just to you; but depend upon it, it was only seeming. I am sure 
he will be as grieved as I am when he hears how you have suffered. 
Whatever he may be, he is not hard-hearted.” 

“You at least are not, Mrs. Herbert,” said Jacob, smiling for 
the first time. “You always see the good in everybody—even 
when there isn’t very much to be seen. After what I have told 
you, you can’t think very well of me; but I dare say you think 
that I have atoned for my crime as far as it can be atoned for.” 

“T don’t think it was a crime at all,” answered Hope; “I think 
it was what you called it just now, an act of madness. Besides, 
I suppose that not many of us have repented of our sins as you 
have.” 

Jacob took her hand and raised it silently to his lips. 

“ And now,” she continued, “let us put the whole subject out 
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of sight until Dick comes back. By-the-way, I have never told 
you all this time that we are to have a wedding in the family 
soon. Carry accepted Captain Cunningham yesterday.” 

“ What?” exclaimed Jacob, starting back in amazement. 

And then Hope suddenly remembered that afternoon when 
Jacob had brought her a note which she had torn in pieces before 
his eyes. The recollection brought the colour into her face. 
Doubtless, Jacob, like everybody else (only with rather more 
excuse than other people), had conceived a mistaken idea of her 
feelings for Captain Cunningham. It was provoking; but she 
had no desire to enter upon another explanation with regard to 
that affair; and she was beginning hurriedly: “There is nothing 
to be surprised at—” when, much to her relief, the door was 
opened and in sailed Lady Jane Lefroy. 

Lady Jane embraced her niece affectionately. “My dear Hope, 
so delighted to see you again! We only came up yesterday; and 
this afternoon I met your friend, Mrs. Pierpoint, who told me the 
good news. Isn’t that Mr. Stiles? How do you do, Mr. Stiles? 
I remember you quite well at Farndon, where you were so clever 
about arranging the theatricals, and that bust that fell down and 
broke poor Captain Cunningham’sleg. I have always been hoping 
to have an opportunity of telling you how charmed I was with 
your pictures in the last Academy.” 

Lady Jane was overflowing with satisfaction and geniality. 
She sat down and asked if she might be allowed a cup of tea; and 
as Jacob saw that he would have no more private conversation 
with Hope that afternoon, he soon took his departure. 














Horace, Book iii. Ode 24. 
INTACTIS_OPULENTIOR. 


By Sm Sreruen E. pr VERE, Bart. 


This is one of Horace’s finest Odes, but is more properly ethical than 
lyrical. Its austere severity of reproof is directed against the two 
national vices which, as he saw, threatened the existence of the Roman 
state, the luxury and avarice of the Patricians, and the turbulence, the 
“indomita licentia” of the people.. This great moral poem has little of 
the light touch, the courtly grace, or the mythological or historical allu- 
sions which characterize so many of Horace’s finest odes; but it is almost 
unequalled in dignity, intensity, and concentrated vigour. Its march is 
consecutive, and uninterrupted by sudden and obscure transitions. The 
poet was in earnest when he wrote it, and like every man who is in earnest 
he was without fear. He writes as the Moralist. and Statesman, not as 
the Dilettante Stoic, or Epicurean. 


I. 


TuoveH India’s virgin mine, 
And hoarded wealth of Araby be thine ; 
Though thy wave-circled palaces 
Usurp the Tyrrhene and Apulian seas; 
When on thy devoted head 
The iron hand of Fate has laid 
The symbols of eternal doom, 
What power shall loose the fetters of the dead ? 
What hope dispel the terrors of the tomb? 


II. 


Happier the nomad tribes whose wains 
Drag their rude huts o’er Scythian plains ; 
Happier the Getan horde 
To whom unmeasured fields afford 
Abundant harvests, pastures free : 
For one short year they toil, 
Then claim once more their liberty, 
And yield to other hands the unexhausted soil. 
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IIL. 


The tender-hearted step-dame there 

Nurtures with all a mother’s care 

The orphan-babe: no wealthy bride 

Insults her lord, or yields her heart 

To the sleek suitor’s glozing art. 

The maiden’s dower is purity, 

Her parents’ worth, her womanly pride, 

To hate the sin, to scorn the lie, 
Chastely to live, or if dishonoured, die. 


IV. 


Breathes there a patriot brave and strong 
Would right his erring country’s wrong, 
Would heal her wounds and quell her rage? 
Let him with noble daring first 
Curb Faction’s tyranny accurst : 
So may some future age 
Grave on his bust, with pious hand, 
Tue FaTHer oF HIS NATIVE LAND: 
Virtue yet living we despise, 
Adore it lost, and vanished from our eyes. 


V . 


Cease, idle wail! 
The sin unpunished, what can sighs avail ? 
How weak the laws by man ordained, 
If Virtue’s law be unsustained ! 
A second sin is thine! The sand 
Of Araby, Geetulia’s sun-scorched land, 
The desolate realms of Hyperborean ice, 
Call with one voice to wrinkled avarice : 
He hears: he fears no toil, nor sword, nor sea; 
He shrinks from no disgrace but virtuous poverty. 


VI. 


Forth! ’mid a shouting nation bring 
Thy precious gems, thy wealth untold: 
Into the seas, or Temple, fling 
Thy vile unprofitable gold. 
VOL. LXXVIII. 
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Roman! Repent, and from within 
Eradicate thy darling sin: 

Repent! and from thy bosom tear 
The sordid shame that festers there. 


VII. 


Bid thy degenerate sons to learn 
In rougher schools a lesson stern :— 
The high-born youth, mature in vice, 
Pursues his vain and reckless course, 
Rolls the Greek hoop, or throws the dice, 
But shuns the chase, and dreads the horse. 
His perjured sire with jealous care 
Heaps riches for his worthless heir, 
Despised, disgraced, supremely blest, 
Cheating his partner, friend, and guest. 
Uncounted stores his bursting coffers fill, 
But something unpossessed is ever wanting still. 











Statesmen of Castern CEnrope. 


M. de Giers—Count Andrassy—Count Kalnoky—M. de Kallay—M. 
Tisza—Count Apponyi—Count Taaffe--M. Garaschanin—M. Ristics—M. 
Zankoff—M. Karaveloff—Count Robilant. 


To the English newspaper reader most of the names of foreign 
statesmen that recur daily in the telegraphic intelligence are mere 
names, and nothing else. Bismarck we know, and we are also 
acquainted with most French politicians to the third and fourth 
degrees of mediocrity ; but few could “ put faces” on to the names 
of De Giers, Kalnoky, Andrassy, Tisza, Taaffe, Karaveloff, Gara- 
schanin, Robilant, and others, whose power or influence extends over 
the larger half of Europe—men who are important factors in ali 
international calculations, and who ought not, therefore, to be to 
our people unknown quantities. 

It is the more desirable that the characteristics of the leading 
Continental statesmen should be generally known among us, as the 
discussion of foreign affairs from the party point of view has been 
carried on during the last ten years with the most injurious national 
consequences. ‘There were signs of a return to a better state of 
things during the late foreign administration of Lord Rosebery, 
who not only continued his predecessor's Eastern policy, but had 
the sense and courage to declare publicly* that there were no party 
politics at the Foreign Office. This is as it should be, and as it was 
in England from the time when Fox committed the fatal mistake— 
so dearly expiated afterwards by the Whigs—of siding with England’s 
enemies against Pitt, down to the time when Mr. Gladstone made 
himself the advocate of Russia against Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. 
Gladstone’s error has since been repented of, if not by himself at 
least by many of his party, for it caused England to be completely 
isolated in Europe, and nearly led us into a great war in which we 
should have fought without a friend. This error, however, could 
never have been pushed to the dangerous extreme of breaking the 
continuity of our foreign policy—as it was broken in 1880—had 
there been a more accurate knowledge among our politicians as to 


* Trin'ty House Banquct, 1286. 
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the characters, antecedents, and personal aims of the principal 
Continental statesmen. 

Here the name of M. de Giers starts up, and it is a name that 
must be mentioned with respect, for M. de Giers is the most honest 
and pacific minister Russia has ever had at its foreign office. But 
he has no real power. For a long time secretary to Prince 
Gortschakoff, he succeeded the latter as minister, but not as 
chancellor—his nomination being due primarily to his admirable 
business capacities, secondly to his most agreeable manners, and 
thirdly to the fact that the Czar wished to keep the foreign policy 
of the Empire under his own control. This would not have been 
possible had a man like Ignatieff, or Count Peter Schouwaloff or 
Prince Lobanoff been appointed. There is an intuition in the 
Czar’s mind that the next great war in which Russia embarks will 
settle the destinies of the dynasty and empire for half a century, 
and his Majesty does not wish to be dragged into this war blind- 
folded by a minister playing for his own hand. It must be added 
that the Czar, with some personal admiration for Mr. Gladstone, and 
much reliance on that statesman’s complacency towards Panslavist 
aims, for a time favoured the idea that Russia might prosecute several 
of her designs with England’s active or passive concurrence. 

The new minister's appointment, however, baulking the hopes of 
the Muscovite war party, was far from popular. M. de Giers comes 
from a Swedish-Fin family of Jewish extraction. He is a slight, 
careworn-looking man, with haggard eyes, thin hands, and a nervous 
smile. Modest in demeanour, melancholy in mood, and kind to a 
fault, he is liked but not feared by the officials and diplomatists of 
his department, who are accustomed to find in him the greatest 
indulgence for all blunders or breaches of duty. A gentle rebuke 
for failure, a shake of the head for excess of zeal, is all they have 
to dread. This is the minister whom haughty Grand Dukes, 
intriguing Panslavists and impatient generals sneer at as “the 
Jew.” Unfortunately M. de Giers, who is by nature benevolent, 
cautious and truthful, is mostly engaged in assuming responsibilities 
and inventing explanations for acts committed without his approval 
or cognizance, either by the Czar himself or by men whose exploits 
the Czar has been induced to condone. 

After the Penjdeh incident M. de Giers tendered his resignation 
in a cabinet council. Alexander III. brought down his huge hand 
with a slap on the council table, and cried: “ We are not in a 
constitutional country, and you will remain in office as long as I 
want you.” This incident gives the measure of M. de Giers’s power. 
He is the Emperor's servant, and a faithful servant. He disapproved 
of the policy followed by Nussia in the Bulgarian question, and most 
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particularly the striking of Prince Alexander’s name off the Russian 
army list; but he had to shape the course of the foreign office in the 
direction, suggested by the Czar’s deep personal animosity against 
Prince Alexander. So it will be to the end. The great coups of 
Rassian policy are not advised by M. de Giers: his business is to 
pick up and put together the broken pieces when the blow has 
caused unexpected and useless damage. The Czar trusts his 
prudence, and is occasionally influenced by his timidity; but in 
general his Majesty acts on his own headstrong impulses, and the 
day must come when one of these will bring him into collision 
with England or Austria, or with both. On that day M. de Giers 
will probably be superseded by a minister more resolute in counsel. 
Meanwhile, if he ever have warlikeproclivities at all, they are rather 
against Austria than England. With free Protestant England he 
has, as a Swede, some inborn affinities: with Catholic, over-armed 
and ever-suspicious Austria, none. 

The Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs since 1881 
has been Count Gustay Kalnoky, who succeeded Baron Haymérlé. 
The latter, who died in office quite suddenly of heart disease, was no 
statesman, but a bureaucrat. He was elevated to his high post on 
the mysterious and still unexplained resignation of Count Julius 
Andrassy, who, though out of office, remains by far the most capable 
authority on foreign affairs in Austria-Hungary. It must here be 
recalled that Austria and Hungary having each its separate parlia- 
ment and cabinet, the minister for the foreign affairs of the whole 
empire is not a parliamentary minister, but is responsible only to the 
delegations of both parliaments, which meet every year for a short 
session alternately at Vienna and Buda-Pesth. During eleven 
months out of the twelve he is responsible only to the Emperor. 
If the parliaments object to his policy, they can only attack him 
indirectly by interpellations addressed to their respective prime 
ministers.* 

Count Frederick Ferdinand Beust was the first minister for foreign 
affairs after the establishment of the dual system in 1867. He held 
the title of chancellor of the empire, which is now in abeyance. At 
that time Count Julius Andrassyt was prime minister in Hungary. 

Andrassy was one of the insurgents of 1848-9, and when the 
Hungarian rebellion was put down by Russian aid, he had to fly and 
was hanged in effigy. After this he lived for ten years in England 
and France—not settling again in his country until after the 
disastrous Austro-French war of 1859 and the subsequent revolt of 
the Italian states at Garibaldi’s call had compelled the Emperor 


* The Imperial Ministers of War and Finance stand in the same case. 
t Born 1823, 
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Francis Joseph to conciliate his subjects by the grant of a constitu- 
tion. But the constitution of 1860 was not to the taste of the 
Hungarians, and they refused to sit in the Imperial Parliament of 
Vienna. Their opposition might have been overborne had the 
Emperor been honestly bent on founding constitutionalism, but the 
reactionary party at Court soon persuaded him to take away with one 
hand what he had given with the other. To a very brief period of 
constitutional experiment succeeded the rule of Baron Bach, who 
made a last desperate attempt to Germanize Hungary. Those were 
the days when out of protest to the German connection every man 
and woman in the Magyar land wore the national costume; now 
obsolete except among the peasantry. A party in Hungary—and 
Andrassy was of the number—still thought that Austrians and 
Hungarians might be reconciled if genuine parliamentary govern- 
ment were granted, and if the Hungarians obtained at the same time 
a full restoration of all their local privileges in civil and religious 
matters ;* but a larger party were agitating for an absolute separation 
between the two countries—the Emperor of Austria, however, to 
remain King of Hungary, after a regular coronation. Hereupon the 
war of 1866 between Austria and Prussia took place. Austria 
humbled in the dust could only preserve her hold upon the various 
nationalities united to her by making large concessions to nationalist 
feeling, and as there seemed to be no statesman at Vienna competent 
to inaugurate the new policy, Baron Beust was summoned from 
Dresden. By this time, however, things had come to such a pass 
that Beust was thought to have made a good bargain with the 
Hungarians when Deik consented in their name to accept dualism 
instead of separation. 

Coant Andrassy was eminently fitted to be the chief of the first 
Hungarian cabinet. He was, and is to this day, the most typical 
impersonation of the Magyar nobleman. Of middle height, and 
elegant figure, with curly hair, hussar-like moustache and beard, a 
flashing eye, bright smile, and ready tongue, he bears himseif 
gallantly, and his actions, like his talk, are full of dash. His 
quickness of repartee is as the straight thrust of a skilled fencer ; 


* The Roman Catholic Church in Hungary has always maintained 
a very independent attitude towards Rome, and declined to enter into 
the Concordat signed by Austria in 1855. There are moreover more 
than three million Protestants in Hungary, mostly Calvinists ; whereas in 
Austria there are but 401,000. The members of the various Greek 
churches number over four millions; there are 55,000 Unitarians, and 
633,000 Jews. The conflict between Austria and Hungary was religious 
as much as civil, for the Hungarians fought for liberty of conscience 
against the spiritual ascendency and tyranny of the Ultramontanes of 
Vienna. : 
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but when he lays himself out to convince instead of sparring, the 
charm of his manner, the sparkling fun of his jests, and the purring, 
persuasive tones of his confidential appeals are all irresistible. A 
thorough patriot, Andrassy had learned in exile that in order to 
consolidate the position which his country had won, he must rest it 
on a broad and firm basis of popular liberties. Even now the 
Hungarians enjoy far more freedom than the Austrians. In one 
country parliamentary government is a solid reality, in the other a 
sham. In Austria newspapers can be confiscated and public meetings 
for political objects can be interdicted; in Hungary there is freedom 
of the press and unlimited right of public meeting. All this the 
Hungarians owe to the spirited and enlightened policy which 
Andrassy adopted from the very outset of his administration, his 
object being to place the Hungarian constitution at once and for 
ever beyond reach of encroachments on the part of Viennese courtier 
statesmen. 

But it was not enough to destroy Vienna’s political supremacy ; it 
was urgent to make Buda-Pesth a rival to Vienna as a social centre, 
and this Andrassy effected by persuading all the wealthy Hungarian 
magnates to transfer their town residences to the new capital. The 
Court looked with great disfavour on this movement, which lowered 
the majesty of the Kaiserstadt ; but Andrassy was not to be turned 
aside from his purpose, and his point-blank appeals to patriotism put 
to shame those waverers who would have liked to remain seated on 
two stools. The results have been most splendid for Buda-Pesth, 
which in a few years has become oné of the finest capitals of the 
second rank in Europe—the Brussels of the East. There is no 
parallel to the rapid and beautiful growth of this city except in 
Australia and the United States. 

One great thing more, however, remained to be done for Hungary, 
and this was to make its will paramount in directing the foreign 
policy of the whole monarchy. On the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War of 1870, Count Beust, after trying without success to 
detach the Southern States of Germany from the Prussian alliance, 
proceeded with the help of Prince Richard Metternich and the 
Chevalier Nigra (Austrian and Italian Ambassadors in Paris) to 
conclude a private arrangement between Austria, Italy, and France. 
Public opinion in Vienna was at that time thoroughly anti-Prussian, 
and the Court burned to be avenged of Sadowa. If the campaign 
had begun with a French victory, there is no doubt that a triple 
coalition would have been formed against Prussia; the Catholic 
States of Germany, disgusted by defeat, would have passed as in 1866 
to the side of Austria, and the power of the Hohenzollerns would 
have been shattered. Even after the French defeats at Woerth and 
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Forbach it seemed to Count Beust that the coalition might still be 
formed, and there was a whole fortnight during which the attitude 
of Austria was watched with most anxious misgiving by Count 
Bismarck. But it was during this fortnight that Count Andrassy 
asserted himself unmistakably on the side of Prussia, and roused the 
people and parliament of Hungary to support him. While the 
German victories were being deplored in Vienna, they were hailed 
with delight in Pesth. In face of such a deep division of opinion in 
the monarchy, Beust saw that it would be imprudent to stir; so the 
opportunity passed by, and, long before the end of the war, Vienna, 
remembering at last that it was a German city, completely veered 
round in its sentiments, and ended by joining in the Hungarian 
satisfaction at the overthrow of France. As a natural consequence of 
all this, Count Beust—whose policy in Saxony as in Austria had 
been one of inveterate enmity, public and personal, towards Bismarck 
—ceased to be possible as a foreign minister; and in November, 
1871, Andrassy took his place. 

Andrassy had sided with Prussia from motives entirely Hungarian. 
If Prussia had been crushed and Austria had reconquered her 
hegemony in Germany, it would ‘have been a bad thing for 
Hungarian liberties. Silesia would have returned to the Hapsburg 
crown ; Francis Joseph becoming German Emperor would have re- 
covered his autocracy ; and Austrian absolutism, joining hands with 
Russian absolutism as in 1849, would have driven the Magyars once 
more to civil war and extermination. It was Andrassy’s ambition that 
Hungary, free and formidable, should be the backbone of the Hapsburg 
Empire. He wished that the German element in the monarchy should 
be strong—strong enough to hold its own against the Czechs and 
Poles of Austria—but not preponderant so as to weigh upon Hungary. 
He also looked to the gradual extension of the monarchy eastward, so 
that in time a great Danubian empire or confederation might be 
formed, having the Magyar land for its pivot. 

The wonder is that Count Andrassy, having caused the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to miss the more congenial destinies which Count 
Beust had planned for his Majesty, should nevertheless have become 
such a personal favourite of the Emperor’s. The great facts of his. 
administration are the boundless influence which he acquired over the 
Emperor, and the sagacity with which he used this influence to 
cement a strong alliance between Austria-Hungary and Germany. 
In every Hungarian statesman hostility to Russia is the mainspring 
of action, and so it was in Andrassy’s case. By enabling Germany 
to depend upon Austria, he removed the chance of a Russo-German 
understanding. Later, when the English Conservative Administra- 
tion of 1874 came into office, Great Britain became included in the 
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anti-Russian League, and the Congress of Berlin definitely conse- 
crated a policy which bound Bismarck, Beaconsfield, and Andrassy 
together. 

About a year after the Berlin Treaty, Count Andrassy suddenly 
left office. Why? ‘The reason is not positively known by anybody 
except the Emperor of Austria—perhaps not even by Andrassy 
himself. Some say that the minister had grown arrogant in office, and 
that the Emperor, who does not understand pleasantry on matters of 
etiquette, ended by growing tired of his familiar free-and-easy ways. 
It is certain that Andrassy did develop in his high station some 
characteristics of the Turkish pasha. He had a lordly way of 
leaving ambassadors to be received by an under-secretary; he 
allowed despatches to remain unopened for weeks and unanswered for 
months. He was not always careful to avoid wounding the vanity 
of those petty bureaucrats, who, if not powerful, pewvent mordre au 
talon, as the wily Metternich put it. Officials of this kind murmured 
all the time he was in power at the confusion into which he threw 
the affairs of his department by his inattention to business; while 
his off-hand habit of promoting men according to merit, or according 
to his friendship for them, raised him some active enemies higher up 
the ladder. Then Andrassy loved the external pomps of his rank. 
He figured much in his showy Hungarian uniform. His equipages 
were princely, his hospitalities profuse, and, surrounded by obsequious 
guests of every degree, he sought too much to impress the idea that 
he was master of the empire. He was the first minister for foreign 
affairs in Austria who ever patronized journalists assiduously, and 
thereby kept his name constantly in print. 

All this, however, cannot have shaken Andrassy’s position with 
the Emperor; for the minister on leaving office remained his 
sovereign’s trusted friend, and is even now on all important 
occasions his confidential adviser. To suppose Andrassy capable of 
offending the Emperor by want of tact is to misread his character, 
and his perfect courtly grace. Even in Andrassy’s studied im- 
pertinences towards the nonentities of diplomacy and officialdom 
there was always something amusing and good-tempered which 
half disarmed resentment. One must therefore look for the secret: 
of his fall in purely political motives; and it will not be guessing far 
amiss to presume that Prince Bismarck was the author of it. 

When the Austro-German alliance had been solemnly manifested 
to the world by Prince Bismarck’s visit to Vienna in 1879, it 
remained only for Germany to rest and be thankful. Andrassy was 
a capital minister for action, but not the man to be content with the 
policy of perfect peace which had become expedient for a time. The 
German Emperor wanted peace. Russia, bound to good behaviour 
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by the Berlin Treaty and exhausted by her war with Turkey, was 
not likely to give trouble for some years. In England a general 
election was impending; and before attempting to draw the bond 
between Great Britain and her two Imperial allies closer, it was 
necessary to see whether Lord Beaconsfield’s lease of power was 
going to be renewed. Under these circumstances it must have 
seemed to Prince Bismarck that one foreign minister for the two 
allied empires was quite enough. It was useless to expect of 
Andrassy that he should play a subordinate part. He would 
co-operate, but not be dictated to. The man for Bismarck’s purpose 
was one who would look upon the foreign office in Vienna as a 
mere branch of the establishment in Berlin; and such a man was 
found in Baron Haymérlé.* 

The general election of 1880, by restoring Mr. Gladstone to 
power, turned the whole current of European policy, and justified 
the wisdom of Andrassy’s retirement. By his menace to Austria 
and his railing accusations against Bismarck in the Midlothian 
speeches the leader of the Liberal party alienated Austria and 
Germany,{ and drove those two states to outbid England—or rather 
the English Ministry—for Russia’s alliance. Andrassy could have 
been no party to such an operation, and he must have resigned after 
Mr. Gladstone’s return had he not done so before. Haymérlé tacked 
obediently to the new policy under Bismarck’s orders; but when he 
died a much more eager, able, and adroit advocate of the three 
Emperors’ alliance appeared in Count Kalnoky, who was summoned 
to the foreign office from the embassy at St. Petersburg. Kalnoky 
ought to feel under obligations towards Mr. Gladstone, for he could 
never have become foreign minister if England and Austria had 
remained friends. 

Kalnoky is diametrically the opposite of Andrassy. Born in 1832, 
he began life as a hussar officer, and was nearing his thirtieth year 
when he resolved to pass his examination for the diplomatic service. 


* Andrassy was slow to believe that the Emperor intended to dis- 
miss him; but when his suspicions were aroused, he used a little stratagem 
to learn the truth. He feigned to be ill; and the Emperor called upon 
him. Atthe door his Majesty was met by Countess Andrassy in tears, 
who complained that her husband was prostrate from overwork :—“ He 
will really be obliged to resign, Sire.”—‘ Well, not just yet,” answered the 
Emperor unguardedly. A few days later Andrassy gave in his resigna- 
tion, and said to a friend: * When a clever dog sees preparations made 
for throwing him out of the window, he walks out by the door.” 

+ “ Austria! Show me any point on the earth where it has established 
anything good!”—* Prince Bismarck! He is the disturber who bears 
the guilt of all the convulsions and evils in the world.” (Mr. Gladstone 
én Midlothian, 1889.) 
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It is said that his Colonel, Prince Alexander of Wurtemberg (father 
of the Duke of Teck), cautioned him earnestly against thus 
sacrificing his military prospects. ‘In another year or two,” he 
said, “ you would be a captain; but you will never make your way 
in diplomacy.” Kalnoky, however, had been quietly studying 
languages and international law, and in twelve years he reached the 
rank of minister plenipotentiary. His old colonel lived to see him 
minister for foreign affairs and honorary general in the army. 

Count Kalnoky is a slim man—“a head less than Bismarck,” 
Viennese wags say—very bald, with an eyeglass, a military moustache, 
a stiff gait, a frowning expression, and a supercilious manner. He 
affects to give diplomatists of the minor degree one finger. He is 
unmarried, not addicted to hospitality (there has been no ball at 
the foreign office since he came there), and he never absents 
himself from his post more than three or four days ata time. Ilis 
defect is conceit: his qualities are untiring methodical industry, 
evenness of temper, and really remarkable talents as a linguist. 
English he learned while secretary to the embassy in London, and 
he speaks it with faultless ease. 

As foreign minister it has been Count Kalnoky’s object to remain 
the subservient protégé of Prince Bismarck—whom he sees regularly 
once a year—and to promote the best understanding between Austria 
and Russia. It was with the most tranquil satisfaction that he 
watched the Afghan imbroglio draw Russia away from European 
affairs, and with utter dismay that he heard of the revolution at 
Philippopolis, which suddenly re-opened the Eastern Question. His 
lack of authority was then shown in his inability to restrain Servia 
from making war upon Bulgaria; and his want of statesmanlike 
shrewdness in stopping the Bulgarians at the moment when they 
were about to win a decisive victory over King Milan. All through 
the Eastern crisis he proved that he was not a helmsman who could 
be trusted in a gale; and if his system of nervous little concessions 
to Russia should end—as such a system generally does—in making 

tussia grasp abruptly at more than Austria-Hungary can allow her 
to take, Count Kalnoky will certainly have to retire. 

His successor in that case might be Count Andrassy, but would 
more probably be M. Benjamin de Kallay, now finance minister 
of the empire. M. de Kallay is a Hungarian who has risen by his 
success in parliamentary life, not by Court favour; and in Austria 
that says everything. There is in those Hungarian politicians a 
sturdy independerce which is altogether wanting in the statesmen 
who are products of Viennese bureaucracy. M. de Kallay, who is a 
brilliant writer as well as an expert debater, some years ago made 
his views on the Eastern Question known in a pamphlet which 
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caused a resounding din from Vienna to St. Petersburg. In this 
essay Salonica was plainly marked as the goal of Austria-Hungary’s 
ambition, andthe Russians were warned against any advance beyond 
the Bulgarian frontier. M. de Kallay’s arrival at the foreign office 
would therefore signify that the Hapsburgs and Romanoffs were 
about to try conclusions in earnest for supremacy in the Balkans. 

M. de Kallay is a handsome man of middle age, with a good 
figure, a most intellectual head, soft dreamy eyes, and fascinating 
conversational powers. He has none of Count Kalnoky’s “ uppish- 
ness”; but an easy dignity, a fund of solid knowledge on Eastern 
affairs, and pent up energies which push him on to any work he 
undertakes with the force of steam. Besides being minister of 
finance for the empire* he is administrator of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and spends several weeks every year travelling about those provinces 
to promote public works and acquaint himself with the wishes and 
grievances of the inhabitants. He is generally liked and trusted ; and 
should it happen that there will be no occasion for his services at 
the foreign office, he will doubtless become the next Hungaiian prime 
minister in succession to M. Tisza. 

M. Kolman Tisza has now been nearly eleven years in office as 
premier of a Liberal administration. The influence which he 
exercises in Austria-Hungary is hardly understood in England. 
When a country has just been endowed with parliamentary institu- 
tions the candidates for office are many, and the competition keen : 
it is no small thing under such circumstances for a man to hold the 
premiership for more than ten years. Nothing in M. Tisza’s outward 
appearance, ordinary manner or conversation explains his success. 
He looks like an old Jew clothesman. Hooknosed, spectacled, with 
stooping shoulders, unkempt beard, and long grey hair trailing over 
the collar of a shabby coat, he is no imposing personage. He wears 
the shabbiest of hats, and smokes cheap cigars all day long. He isa 
man of few words. Disdainful of little courtesies, he never tries to 
ingratiate himself, and does not seem to care whom he offends by his 
brusqueness. He is not a fine orator, nor a great financier, nor a 
bold party manager—yet he is the most popular man in Hungary, 
and the most respected. His inornate speeches are more telling than 
those of any other man, his administration is masterly; and 
apparently without the slightest effort he holds a large, restive, 
jibbing party in hand like a well-broken team. 
~ A parallel between M. Tisza and Mr. Gladstone in the Plutarch 
manner might bring out the simple causes of the Hungarian 


* Austria and Hungary each has its finance minister, and the work of 
the imperial finance minister, who has only the common budget to 
manage, is not large. 
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minister’s power. M. Tisza is honest, religious (he belongs to the 
strictest Calvinist sect), and Liberal; yet no one has ever seen him 
boast of his principles, or make a parade of his piety, or seek to prove 
his Liberalism by splenetic denunciations of men who did not 
agree with him. He is singularly abstemious of remarks upon his 
opponents’ motives. His patience is wonderful. He applies him- 
self to convince, and if he fails, begins again with unruffled temper 
end plodding tenacity. His adversaries accuse him of having no 
principles, but he has at least never called heaven and earth to 
witness of his consistency. His statements are so plain that they 
admit of no two meanings, and have never to be glosed away. If he 
alters his mind, he says so, and submits to jeers with a shrug. His 
Liberal policy has always consisted in legislating for actual wants, 
not in creating wants for the purpose of showy legislation. Having 
satisfied himself that there is a general movement of opinion in a 
particular direction, he heads that movement, but contrives that the 
measures which it produces shall do as little injury and cause as little 
irritation as possible to those who have withstood it. Compromise is 
with him the very essence of management. In the most difficult 
legislative work which any statesman could undertake—the reform 
of the House of Magnates—- he was confronted by what seemed at first 





an overwhelming opposition ; but he carried his point without threats, — 


without appeals to class passions, and his victory: left no soreness on 
those whom he had vanquished. He might no doubt have carried 
his point faster and with much less labour to himself if he had gone 
on the stump through Hungary, harangued Slavonian, Servian, 
Roumanian and Croatian peasants out of railway-carriage windows, 
and sent showers of post-cards flying over the land. But this is not 
M. Tisza’s way. A patriotic delicacy of no common order makes 
him shrink from offering the spectacle of Hungarian disunion to the 
eyes of other countries, and especially to the mocking eyes of Austria. 
He would at any time rather forego a personal advantage than 
appear to have gained it by making a host of enemies; and it is 
because the Hungarians feel that it is his ambition on all occasions 
to speak for a great and willing majority of the nation—and when- 
ever possible for the entire nation—that they admire him, trust him, 
and follow him. 

One can praise M. Tisza without disparaging the young leader of 
the Hungarian Conservative party. Count Albert Apponyi is the 
greatest orator in his country, and he would take rank among the 
leading statesmen of any country though he is not yet forty years 
old. Tall, fair, with a blonde beard, a pink complexion and clear 
blue eyes, his face is of the Saxon not the Magyar type; and his 
oratory is essentially of the English order, appealing to reason more 
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than to sentiment, temperate in terms, and scholarly in substance. 
Count Apponyi speaks English to perfection, though he has never 
found time to visit England; and he has profoundly studied English 
parliamentary history. He is not less well read in the history of 
France and of Germany, and there is probably not 2 member of any 
parliament in the world who could match him in quoting consti- 
tutional precedents at a moment’s notice. He moreover speaks and 
writes French and German like his own tongue, which is saying a 
great deal, for the elegance and purity of his diction in Hungarian 
are unsurpassed. 

Apponyi’s opposition to Tisza is, like most oppositions in parlia- 
mentary countries, waged rather upon practice than on principles. 
The line that divides Constitutional Conservatives from Moderate 
Liberals has become imperceptible, and is continually being crossed 
and recrossed by both parties in their tactical evolutions. To assail 
a Liberal leader so circumspect as Tisza, a Conservative must often 
make incursions on to his enemy’s ground and pick up the enemy’s 
weapons: so that hearing Apponyi one would generally imagine that 
he was the Liberal—nay, the Radical—and his rival the Conservative. 
Apponyi stands up for democratic against middle-class suffrage; for 
the ballot against open voting; for triennial parliaments against 
quinquennial. ‘The reasons which he gives for this are that in 
Hungary elections are carried for Government by administrative 
pressure and corruption, and that a wider suffrage, secret voting and 
short parliaments, at least until the electoral system has been 
purified, offer the only remedies. There is a great deal of truth in 
all this; but in any case there is always something to say against a 
ministry that has been in office ten years. M. Tisza like other 
statesmen has his faults, and his colleagues individually and col- 
lectively have theirs; they seldom get a parliamentary castigation 
without deserving a part of it. But the point to be noted is that 
Count Apponyi discharges his functions of systematic critic like a 
gentleman. He spars with the gloves on, and when he has taken 
them off he shakes hands with his opponents in private life. This 
kind of good-fellowship has become but too rare in these days of 
venomous Radical spite and platform revilings. 

From Hungary we may pass back to Austria, from M. Tisza to 
Count Taaffe, who has been prime minister in the Cisleithan 
Monarchy since 1879. Count Taaffe is an Irish peer,* whose family 
have been settled in Austria since the deposition of the Stuarts. 
When a boy he was the favourite playmate of the Archduke Francis 


* Eleventh Viscount Taaffe and Baron Ballymote in the peerage of 
Ireland. Creation, 1628. The family is Roman Catholic. 
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Joseph, now Emperor, and he is always addressed in private by the 
Sovereign as “ Edward.” He is by far the most influential personage 
in the empire; for the Emperor has the strongest affection for him, 
treats him en camarade, and takes his advice in all things. A more 
agreeable counsellor it would be impossible for any monarch to have, 
for Count Taaffe is jocularity itself. It is difficult to describe his 
personal appearance, which is altogether peculiar. He is a short, 
stoutish man, with a rather Italian head, long straight black hair, a 
skipping sort of walk, twinkling eyes, and a Rabelaisian mouth 
broadened by continual smiling and laughter. Taaffe is not very 
learned, for he speaks no language well except German, and seems 
to care very little about what goes on in foreign countries. His 
business now is to govern Austria and manage the Reichsrath, and 
he confines himself to that. 

Count Taaffe was Governor of the Tyrol when the Emperor called 
him to the premiership in succession to Prince Auersperg. The 
German Liberal party had been in office since the establishment of 
constitutionalism, and had gone to pieces through internal divisions. 
Count Taaffe set himself to form a governing majority by collecting 
into one party, which he dubbed “ Conservative,” all the factions which 
had been in opposition to the German Liberals, but which had till 
then hated each other quite as much as they detested their common 
enemy. To make nationalist Czechs ally themselves with Poles, 
German clericals with both, and with Croats and Dalmatians besides, 
was @ surprising feat; and the German Liberals watched the 
experiment with amusement till they discovered with consternation 
that Count Taaffe’s “ cement” was holding, and that the ill-assorted 
political bricks had hardened into a concrete block. Of genuine 
union among the groups of the majority there is of course very 
little. They work together on a give-and-take arrangement, the 
Poles backing up all Czech demands, and vice versié. Count Taaffe, 
and he alone, is the man who holds all the groups together. One by 
one the members of his first administration dropped away from him, 
dismayed at his system of concessions to nationalist exigencies. He 
selected other colleagues—from the parliament so long as he could— 
and when these in their turn deserted, he had recourse to clever, 
well-trained officials who had never sat in the Reichsrath. At the 
same time he coolly let it be known that he did not consider 
himself a parliamentary premier, but acknowledged responsibility only 
to the Emperor. 

The fact is that the political atmosphere in Austria is altogether 
different from that in Hungary. In Hungary the parliament 
is the centre of national life, In Austria the Reichsrath appears 
to live only on sufferance. It has no part in directing the 
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foreign policy of the empire; the majority of its members are 
elected by Crown influence ;* and courtiers, soldiers, and officials 
hate it in their hearts. Count Taaffe himself looks upon it 
comically as an incumbrance in the way of government, and 
doubtless thinks he may live to see it swept away, and a military 
absolutism of the good-natured paternal gemiitlich sort substituted 
for it. 

In Vienna and all other German cities Count Taaffe’s policy is so 
execrated that unless its author were the man he is, his name would 
never be pronounced without an objurgation. As it is, the Germans 
forgive him a great deal because of the jokes which he cracks so 
constantly, and because of the kind things he says and does. He isa 
bon vivant, not an oppressor. He is always “happy to oblige” ; 
he bears no grudges, and he has not a particle of pride. In the 
Viennese comic papers he is always caricatured with good-natured 
touches as a facetious and successful trickster—a merry-andrew with 
one finger to his nose. The German Liberals, who despair of 
getting rid of him by a parliamentary vote, are reduced to hoping that 
the Emperor and he may some day agree that the system of 
decentralization has been pushed far enough; and indeed there are 
signs that this is the case already. The more Count Taaffe has 
given to the nationalist groups, the more they have asked ; and it 
has become evident that by tugging this way and that with their 
autonomous projects they will, unless stopped, rend the empire 
into fragments. But Count Taaffe is not much interested personally 
in the experiment which he has tried. He undertook it to please the 
Emperor and to “dish” the German Liberals, who used to imagine 
that no government could exist without them. If now the Emperor 
should see fit to try a new system, Count Taaffe will cheerfully 
exchange his present post for another; but whether the German 
Liberals will then have a long spell of power again, or whether the con- 
flict of nationalities will make it necessary to choose a neutral ministry 
entirely removed from parliamentary influences, is a question which 
only time can answer. Much must depend on whether Austria- 
Hungary has to fight a great war, and much again on the position in 
which the army will have left the dynasty after a war. 

So intimately bound up with the future of Austria~-Hungary 
are the destinies of Bulgaria and Servia, that the statesmen of 
Vienna and Buda-Pesth watch with a very keen attention the 


* The Reichsrath is compesed of county members returned by an elec- 
tion in two degrees: county members elected by the great landowners, 
representatives of the chambers of commerce; and burgesses (about one- 
third) elected by something like universal suffrage—that is, by voters 
paying five florins a year in rates and taxes. 
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politicians of Sofia and Belgrade. When Prince Milan of Servia 
(now King) attained his majority he was wholly under the direction 
of M. Jean Ristics, who had been the foremost member of the Council 
of Regency since Prince Michael’s assassination. This politician, 
who is a zealous Panslavist, remained prime minister for some 
years, and laboured to bring Servia completely under Russian 
thraldom. The Russians promised to reward his subserviency by 
realizing the Great Serbian Idea—in other words, by creating a 
strong Serbian kingdom, which would include Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Novi-Bazar, and a part of Macedonia; but the events of 1876-8 
showed the Servians that they had been duped. They fought the 
Turks, were beaten, and got nothing. The Roumanians, who had 
also trusted the Russians, and had helped them to vanquish the 
Turks, were rewarded by having Bessarabia taken from them. 
Meanwhile Austria nipped the Great Serbian Idea in the bud by 
appropriating Bosnia and Herzegovina to herself. 

The Servians turned away in disgust from Russia, and Prince 
Milan, awaking to the suspicion that the King of the “Great Serbia ” 
which the Panslavists had promised to create would have been the 
Prince of Montenegro, and not himself, turned away from M. Ristics. 
A Progressist Cabinet was formed * to cultivate good relations with 
Austria, and Prince Milan was soon recompensed by getting the 
title of King, mainly through the Emperor of Austria’s patronage. 
Since then the Progressists have remained in office, and M. Risties’s 
party in the Skupstchina has dwindled to insignificance. But his 
party in the country is still fairly strong, and the battle between 
him and M. Milutine Garaschanin, the Progressist leader and prime 
minister, is not over yet. 

M. Garaschanin was formerly a colonel of artillery, and was 
trained at the French Military Academy of St. Cyr. He is a tall, 
square-set man, with a grey beard, a stolid expression of countenance, 
and a blunt, bluff manner. Ristics, on the contrary, is a lean man 
of the Cassius type, with an ashen face, deep-sunk eyes, and a cold, 
piercing glance. When Ristics is talking he passes a thin white 
hand nervously through a pair of extraordinary long whiskers @ Ju 
Russe, and his eyes seem to look right through the person whom he 
is addressing. There is something sardonic in his smile ; and he only 
smiles when uttering a sarcasm. When in office he ruled with an 
iron rod, and filled every gaol in Servia with his enemies, whom, to 
save trouble, he called the Prince’s enemies, and indicted for high 
treason as such. Now that he is in opposition he is much grieved 
at the wickedness of M. Garaschanin, who puts “the screw” upon 


* M. Ristics’s party call themselves Liberals. 
LXXVIII. 
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electors, and quashes opposition returns which are not to his taste. 
In truth, the two politicians are much of a muchness as to political 
honesty, and it remains to be seen whether the struggle between 
them will not break through the restraints of a lath and plaster 
constitution and end in civil war. M. Garaschanin has against him 
the responsibilities of the disastrous war with Bulgaria; but on the 
other hand the Servians are quite aware that if M. Ristics had his 
way their country would lose its independence. 

In Bulgaria there isa Ristics named Zankoff, and the National 
party in office is headed by M. Petko Karaveloff. Ten years ago 
this M. Karaveloff was a shaggy-looking, slovenly young professor at 
Moscow. He taught history and geography in one of the public 
schools, and gave lessons in private families ; and this was only 
part of his work, for his principal business was to correspond as a 
Panslavist agent with insurrectionary committees in East Roumelia. 
The village of Kopritchtitza, in which he was born, was that where 
the Roumeliot insurrection of 1876 broke out. Two years after 
this, Bulgaria was emancipated and had a constitution. In 1879 
M. Karaveloff was elected to the Sobranje as a Radical; in 1880 he 
became cabinet minister; in 1881 Prince Alexander abolished the 
constitution, and M. Karaveloff had to fly to Philippopolis. 

Prince Dondoukofi-Korsakoff, who had drafted the Bulgarian con- 
stitution, had expressly contrived it so that it should not work. 
He had intrigued to become Prince of Bulgaria himself, and finding 
that this could not be, had determined to make the task of governing 
almost impossible for Prince Alexander. He doubtless calculated 
that in this way the Bulgarian throne would soon be vacant again, 
and offer him another chance. 

The constitution granted to the Bulgarians, who had been living for 
centuries in slavery, was too democratic even for a people long inured to 
self-government. However, Prince Alexander’s Russian enemies raised 
a virtuous shriek at his arbitrary act (after having privily instigated 
him to perpetrate it), and they promoted so much agitation in 
the country that the constitution had to be restored.* Then M. 
Karaveloff returned in triumph from Philippopolis, upset the Zankofl 
ministry, and became prime minister in his turn. 

Up till then M. Zankoff had been the persistent foe of Russian 
domination in Bulgaria, while M. Karaveloff had been for putting 
the country completely under the Russian yoke. Coming into office 
M. Karaveloff altered his mind, and M. Zankoff did the same, each 
donning the other’s discarded opinions. At Philippopolis M. 
Karaveloff had conspired with the Russians against Prince Alexander : 


* After the late Czar’s death Prince Alexander had no friend at the 
Russian Court. The present Czar always disliked him. 
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installed as prime minister at Sofia he conspired, not with the 
Prince, but for him, against the Russians. The result was the 
revolution of September, 1885, at Philippopolis; and a further result 
has been that M. Zankoff, the whilom Russophobe, is now the active ) 
chief of a Russophil party which is trying to undo the work of | 
that revolution.* How all this will end is another of those secrets | 
appertaining to the ultimate solution of the Eastern Question. 
Formerly that fateful question seemed to concern Italy but little. 
| But now there is a foreign minister at Rome who was fourteen 
years ambassador at Vienna, and who during that time succeeded in 
: making Austria and Italy friends. Count Robilant did not accomplish 
this without having some far-sighted object in view. He is an old 
soldier who lost half an arm in fighting against the Austrians, and 
; he has no great affection for them as a nation. Vienna he disliked ; 
its stilted aristocratical society was uncongenial to a man of his 
vivacious disposition and sociable wit. Count Robilant is a bel esprit, 
who, if he had consulted only his own tastes, would have lived any- 
where but in Austria; but having a patriotic object to serve, he set 
himself to study the men, manners, and politics of Austria-Hungary, 
until he came to know as much about them as the best-informed of 
Francis Joseph’s subjects. Now that he is foreign minister he can 
and will turn his knowledge to account by making Austria reckon 
with Italy, either as a friend or an enemy, whenever the spoils of 
Turkey have to be divided. By calling the ablest member of the 
Italian Diplomatic Body, Count Nigra, from London to fill the place 
which he had himself vacated, Count Robilant showed that he 
intended Vienna to remain the most important post from which to 
watch Italian interests. It is the post from which an eye like 
yr Nigra’s or Robilant’s can best keep a look-out over Albania—the 
to Canaan of Young Italy. 


dl * M. Karaveloff is married to a Russian lady, who is very learned in 
od English and Political Economy. She has translated Stuart Mill’s ‘ Logic.’ 
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Che Question Answered. 


Bricutty was the moon inclining 
O’er her honeysuckled door ; 

Sweet was night,—in silver shining ; 
Yet she yearned for something more. 


Perfumes were her senses steeping 
In a faint yet subtle tide; 

Fragrant breath of roses sleeping 
Left her still unsatisfied. 


*Mid the lilacs, soft lamenting 
Grieved the plaintive nightingale ; 

Yet she coldly, half-resenting, 
Listened listless to his tale. 


Though a night such peace possessing 
Should all captiousness disarm, 

Yet she found herself confessing 
Nature somehow failed to charm. 


Did the moon smile down too brightly? 
Love-bird weary with his trill? 

Roses cense the ‘air too slightly? 
What—oh ! what—was lacking still ? 


As she pondered thus in sadness, 
Stole her Lover from the door, 
Clasped her to his heart in gladness. 
Then the night lacked nothing more! 
H. G. Girrorp. 
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Che Uovels of Balzac. 


I. 


Tue most powerful and enduring because the most simple 
characters, are those of the Bible and Homer. These archaic 
types, embodying one dominant quality only, or presenting but 
one act in the great drama of life, show man as he is elementally— 
the same in all ages and all climates—before differentiated by 
local conditions, varying degrees of education, or partial 
directions of development. Even David and Ulysses, the most 
complex of either group, are “single-folded” compared with 
modern creations, where the character is moulded and the actions 
are determined by many more influences than those of passion 
and instinct. Dante approaches nearest to these oldest two 
sources, For though Shakespere’s outlines are as broad as his, the 
filling-in is more elaborate ; and between ‘ La Divina Commedia’ 
and ‘Hamlet’ lies a whole world of mental difference. Don 
Quixote, though proverbial, is too purely conditional to be ele- 
mental. Voltaire embodied philosophic theorems rather than 
concrete men and women moved and spurred by frank desires. 
Moliére for the most part writes of the Frenchmen of his own time 
only; though Tartuffe is a type as good for all ages as is Nestor, 
Thersites, or Paris. Goethe could not find Faust nor Werther 
among primitive people who could still give us Esau and Jacob, 
Hector and Achilles, Andromache and Clytemnestra. And, neither 
Fielding nor Richardson, neither Goldsmith nor Miss Austen went 
down to the tap-root—to the eternal and unchanging eidolon. The 
best of our earlier novelists gave nothing more elemental than 
single flowers, which the inferior either skeletonized into symbols 
or exaggerated into monstrosities. 

Of the more modern writers, but few attempt anything 
approaching to an elemental character. Human nature has 
become too complicated by artificial arrangements for simple 
treatment. Man acted on by education, worldly ambition, 
political principles, social restraints, and that vague power we call 
the spirit of the age, has taken the place of man acted on by one 
master-passion and moulded into one predominant characteristic. 
The combinations and varieties of character and circumstance, 
passion and restraint, interest and inclination, are practically 
infinite. Even the most elementary instincts are facetted into a 
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thousand different surfaces ; and the loves of an ambitious young 
diplomatist, say, have as little in common with those of a squaw 
and a brave, as has the appetite of a jaded gourmand with the 
hunger of a fasting hunter. The free expression of the individual 
will restrained by laws—the free expression of thoughts and 
feelings restrained by the elaborate code of good-breeding—the 
real self masked and cloaked by the exigencies of what we call 
“society ’—the conflict of natural desires with artificial forees— 
by all these influences we have a new gallery, as different from 
the original man as an umbel differs from a cryptogam. Where 
we had the primitive ruse of Rebecca we have now the thousand 
filmy threads of craft woven by la cousine Bette, and the tortuous 
policy of de la Peyrade. Where we had the dishonest sensualities 
of the sons of Eli we have the financial brigandage of the Baron 
de Nucingen and the infamous profligacy of the Baron Hulot. For 
Tamar, we have Valérie Marneffe; for Jezebel—the Duchesse de 
Maufrigneuse ; for Clytemnestra—Rosine Chabert ; and for Paris— 
de Rastignac, de Marsay, Nathan and the rest. The whole 
development of society lies between these two terms. 

Of all modern literature, the novels of Balzac are at once the 
most powerful and the most subtle—a union of qualities which 
makes them still unapproached as masterpieces. They show the 
most pitiless moral vivisection of this or any other day. As stern 
as Draco, as inflexible as Minos, the author carries his theme to 
the bitter end, and deviates for neither remorse nor pity. Of all 
crimes possible to men and women he has omitted only two— 
unhappily not unknown in England—but so far repugnant to 
French morality, as to be inadmissible as themes for even the bold 
work of the Human Comedy. Save these twp crimes, he shrinks 
from nothing, but depicts the various corruptions of society with 
a steady hand and a trenchant touch which neither extenuates nor 
exaggerates, A rapid hint—a side flash—one word—haply a 
mere gesture, photographs a whole moral tract which only the 
initiated see and of which the ignorant remain ignorant. Many 
of the secret, springs of the stories are thus for ever secret to the 
ordinary, reader; and the hidden mechanism by which the plot 
moves and the characters act, is no more discerned of the crowd 
than is the secret of Psyche or Zoé. For all its logical precision, 
too,. Balzac’s work .has that supreme charm of suggestiveness— 
therefore of universality—which is found in all perfect art. It is 
eminently work wherein the mind sees what it brings. It has the 
pigeon’s-neck lustre of the murrhine vase—the variable colours of 
a Brazilian butterfly—the changing hues of an opal, according to 
light and angle. It is work which can be read over and over again 
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and studied as one studies any other science. And at each fresh 
reading some new trait, some undetected verity, will be found to 
give novelty to repetition. 

‘La Comédie Humaine’ embodies a scheme as vast and as scientific 
as Zola’s ‘ Rougon-Macquart’ series. But Balzac classifies where 
Zola evolves. Balzac is the Cuvier where Zola is the Darwin. 
Of the two the idea of heredity and variation is more strictly 
scientific than that of analysis and classification. As a set-off, 
Balzac has none of the gratuitous filth by which Zola has pro- 
faned the biological value and corrupted the beauty of his first 
conceptions. In his most outspoken passages the former main- 
tains a certain decent reserve, which the latter and his 
followers—those shameless purveyors of hideous garbage—have 
set aside. The phrase which shows us Vautrin’s secret by a 
touch as rapid as a fencer’s riposte—an allusion as obscure as a 
cypher—would have been elaborated by the modern school into full- 
flavoured scenes admitting of no concealment. And some would 
have gone beyond fact. For, this new school has imagined the 
impossible. Hyzenas, delighting in carrion, they have lost touch 
of humanity ; and the contrast between their corrupt imaginations 
and the searching analysis of Balzac is as great as that between 
the obscene ravings of delirium tremens and the quiet dignity 
of a clinical demonstration. Yet at one time it seemed as if Zola 
had inherited the Master’s mantle, and that to him had been 
delivered his sceptre. Had he confined himself to his first brilliant 
programme, showing how the rude honesty of the narrow-minded 
brutal peasant and the gallant daring of the lawless smuggler, 
mingled with the weakness and exaltation of the woman who was 
the common source of both progenies, produced—now a great and 
resolute citizen, and now a cold-blooded calculator—virtuous 
because virtue paid best in the long run, and worldly success 
was to be preferred to sensual enjoyments; now a devil-may- 
care roysterer, a drunkard, a libertine—and now a saintly 
enthusiast, or a weak-willed daughter of Eve, falling because 
tempted—had he kept strictly within his first magnificent lines 
and been chaste, reserved, concentrated and within bounds, he 
would have given the world something inimitable and immortal. 
As it is, he has gone down into the depths of Tophet ; and Balzac 
keeps his throne unshared. 

Balzac’s personality went for something in his day. His was 
no wandering voice coming from impenetrable groves or speaking 
under a feigned name. He was en ¢évidence throughout, and set 
full in the light of the sun. “Cette vaste mer,” as Léon Gozlan 
calls him, with his superb dreams of boundless weelth and practical 
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paucity of sous; his luxuriant imagination ; his oriental splendour 
of desire ; his cane; his hair; his rolling walk; his elephantine 
figure ; his powers of work; his seas of black coffee ; his mysti- 
cism and his analysis, was of a kind to fill the public eye and 
stimulate public curiosity. Always on the point of making a 
colossal fortune, he was always in some sordid trouble with his 
creditors; and his actual debts pressed while his potential gains 
lingered. Henri Monnier’s cynical “ Avance-moi cent sous sur 
V’affaire ”—which was to be the certain source of millions—crystal- 
lizes the whole substance of the romance and reality ruling 
Balzac’s life. The millions, according to him, were as sure as 
fate. All the same, he did not care to advance five francs on 
their security, and preferred to pawn his ideas to his friends for 
a few hundreds. 

Dreaded by his enemies, adored by his friends, feared and 
detested by his creditors, Balzac must have been a formidable 
associate to all those who were bound to him ; formidable because 
of that intense egotism which he had in even larger measure than 
have most men of genius. He had no sense of the sufferings nor 
of the rights of others. The picture given of how, six or eight 
times in the night, he would rouse up his infertile and somnolent 
collaborateur, Lassailly, and, with a pistol at his head, force him 
to work at the drama which was to carry Paris—and did not—is 
a measure of the rest, even when docked of its patent exaggeration. 
No wonder the poor fellow left Les Jardies as one fleeing from 
the wrath to come; and never after spoke of Balzac without a 
visible shudder and unconquerable terror. 

But all about Balzac was Gargantuan. Not only his amuse- 
ments, his expenditure, his debts—but his enemies, his revenge, 
his repute—the amount of work he really did and the amount 
he planned to do—the number of hours he said he wrote and 
the long stretches he must have written—the forty books he 
turned out before he struck the right vein and the over forty he 
turned out after he had struck it—all were in extremes; though 
in sober faith a great deal of this gigantic repute was legendary, 
and he made neither the abysmal descents nor the stupendous 
strides forward attributed to him. His complaints of the perfidy 
of fortune and the cruelty of life—his revelations and self-con- 
gratulations—his mysticism, and belief in his own unconquerable 
will, were also part of the illusions by which the big man spurred 
his imagination, as lions lash themselves to fury with their own 
tails. He would have been destroyed had he been normal. His 
imagination would have shrunk like his own peau de chagrin had 
he not seen himself in one of those magnifying mirrors which 
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make a seed-pearl as big as Cleopatra’s earring, and show a minute 
pimple as a fatal cancer. 

In general less dramatic than historic—less synthetic than 
analytical—Balzac has yet certain scenes as powerful as so many 
pictures by Rembrandt, while worked over with the delicacy of 
Meissonnier and the precision of Gerard Dovw. That picture of 
le pere Grandet and la grande Nanon, carrying at dead of night by 
the light of one miserable candle, the small but weighty barrel 
of gold—the old miser’s gios sous—while the horses are stamping 
and jingling their bells at the door; the muffled voices, the 
arduous toil, the miser’s greedy care of his treasure and the 
usurer’s feverish exultation because of his foresight in parting 
with it to advantage; the transfer held as a dead almost guilty 
secret, which only this one devoted human animal—this dog 
shaped like a woman might share; the daughter’s terrified eyes, 
which the father, preoccupied and absorbed, did not see ;—in these 
several touches we have one of the most powerful bits of painting 
ever made by words. 

But then ‘ Eugénie Grandet’ is perfect throughout. From the 
key-note struck in the opening passage, describing those houses, 
in certain dead-alive provincial towns, “dont la vue inspire une 
mélancolie égale a celle que provoquent les cloitres les plus 
sombres, les landes les plus ternes, ou les ruines les plus tristes,” 
to the last paragraph, giving Eugénie herself in her pale and 
mournful decadence, the whole is harmonious in drawing, and the 
colour is without a blotch anywhere. The picture of the widowed 
virgin, benevolent, reserved, restricted, melancholy ; rigidly keep- 
ing to the lines on which she had been educated; dressing meanly, 
as her mother had dressed before her; living poorly, according to 
the rules and ordinances of her father, from whose avarice however 
she and her mother had suffered so keenly ; ascetic and austere in 
habits of life, yet with a heart full of tender sympathy, and nobly 
generous in works of charity; keeping her betrayed love as a 
sacred treasure in her heart, yet a treasure which ever wounded 
and sorrowed—this picture closes the book with a touch as 
pathetic as that of a dying child—a perfume as delicate and 
tender as that of withered rose-leaves. Terrible and tragic as 
the story is, it has a certain quietness in its agony which leads 
to tears, but not to horror—to the anger born of pity, but not 
to the loathing of disgust. It is pathological but clean ;—a story 
of vice and crime, but free from the slightest trace of obscenity ;— 
which is much to say for a powerful French novel. 

Nor is there any of that feverish haste and piling up of events 
which the rapid reader of to-day requires to stimulate his jaded 
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mental palate. All is planned and set forth with the deliberation 
and perfecting of detail characteristic of good work. We see the 
people as distinctly as if they were in the body before us. The 
tall, straight, stiff-backed young woman, no longer quite a girl, 
with her pure and virginal face like one of Francia’s Madonnas ; 
the mother faded by suppression and secret martyrdom, chilled 
blood and insufficient food, to the yellowness of a quince—out- 
wardly submissive, inwardly revolted, and preserving her pride 
under the guise of complaisance—courageous in her silence, 
patient in her pain, and yielding without unavailing remonstrance 
to the tyranny she could not conquer; la grande Nanon, strong 
as a man, devoted as a dog, hideous as a gnome, and as pathetic 
in her gratitude as some blind creature kissing the hand of its 
unseen torturer; and Pere Grandet himself, courteous and 
reserved outside his house, brutal and tyrannical within—am- 
bitious yet miserly—counting the lumps of sugar allowed to 
his family, and knowing if an extra spoonful of coffee has been 
taken, while aiming at a social position far in advance of the 
best in the place—cruel, yet a coward when his cruelty takes 
effect—loving his daughter, but as his heiress rather than his 
child—regarding her as the embodiment of his fortune, valueless 
in herself outside that fortune—her happiness counting for 
nothing compared with her sin in lavishing her small hoard on 
her cousin, and his affection swept like chaff before the wind in 
the tumult of parental anger against her—all are pictures and 
portraits of unmatched excellence. Nowhere, even in Balzac’s 
work, do we find more exquisitely finished cameos—more keen and 
subtle presentation of character and motives. Down to the 
most subordinate persons the workmanship has always the same 
qualities of strength and delicacy; and les Cruchot and les 
Grassins—the Medici and Pazzi of Saumur—with their intrigues 
and mesquineries are as thoroughly made out as Charles himself— 
that fatal cousin, weak, selfish, inconstant, worldly, whose advent 
ruined poor Eugénie’s happiness for life. 

Often, instead of this highly finished and elaborate workman- 
ship, Balzac creates a whole picture and presents the complete 
pereonality with a.few words. After describing in ‘ Une fille 
d’Eve’ the old German music-master Schmucke—the Schmucke of 

‘Le Cousin Pons’—he puts in the one touch which gives all the 
rest their value:—* Les mains étaient de celles qui sont sales apres 
avoir été lavées.” At all times he makes great account of the 
hands, the physiognomy of which he understands as thoroughly as 
he understands the quality of the voice. Speaking of the young 
Grandville girls—the two Maries so closely held and severely 
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compressed bya mother who saw moral danger even in paternal 
intimacy, and did-not allow their brothers to be the friends or 
playmates of her daughters—Balzac makes one of his charac- 
teristic antitheses: “Leurs cceurs étaient purs; leurs mains 
étaient horriblement rouges.” 

When these two girls marry, the one is discreet and the 
other foolish—because the one is as tyrannously held by her 
brutal. husband, du Tillet the banker, as she had been held 
by the Comtesse her mother, and the other is given her 
head and supposed to be able to make a good use of her 
liberty. She makes the use that might have been expected; and 
Raoul Nathan is the one who lays himself out to profit by the 
chance. 

One of the famous group of young men who pervade the 
‘Comédie Humaine ’—all men who live by the help of their mis- 
tresses ; e.g. Henri de Marsay, Maxime de Trailles, de Rastignac, 
Lucien de Rubempré, Emile Blondet, Bixiou, de la Palférine, 
&c.— Raoul Nathan, is a character true to the life. A littérateur, 
who, in spite of repeated failures, “ passait pour un grand esprit 
qui n’avait pas donné son dernier mot ;” his face, like that of a 
dead Christ, giving one the impression of having fought either 
with angels or demons; his long, disordered hair ; his hand thrust 
into his breast and the front of his shirt intentionally crumpled ; 
his beard untrimmed; his cravat ill-tied; his pretensions to 
superiority and his astounding baseness; his scnorous words and 
empty heart; his infertile genius and the pretence of always 
“ going to become” something great ;—of all that crowd of shame- 
less debauchees and adventurers who prey on women, and spend 
with lorettes the money they have got out of their titled mis- 
tresses—those blasé young men, “ the most abominable monsters 
engendered by our society,” says Balzac—not one surpasses 
Raoul Nathan in force or absolute fidelity to nature. Those who 
knew the Paris salons some thirty years or so ago, must 
remember that impecunious artist who was always going to do 
great things, but never did; that man with his dusky face and 
glittering eyes, who for the most part stood mute and solitary in 
some conspicuous angle of the room, watching the woman he had 
made his victim and from whom he wrung his income; that man 
who talked in riddles and wrote metaphysical essays rather than 
letters; who knew his Sand and de Musset, his Balzac and his 
Gerfaut, his Manon Lescaut and his André Chenier by heart, but 
who never saw himself as Raoul Nathan—his own personality crys- 
tallized for all time. The most eloquent denunciation of those 
corrupt “children of the age” is to be found in the exposition of 
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Raoul Nathan’s character in ‘Une fille d’Eve.” It is too long to 
quote here ; but it is in itself a moral encyclopedia. 

There is a certain dash of the old, old style, when everything 
had to be rounded off and made symmetrical and satisfactory, in 
the dénoument of ‘ Une fille d’Eve.’ Felix de Vandenesse, “ soigné 
comme une petite maitresse, serré dans ses habits” and of scrupu- 
lous cleanliness, is the direct antithesis to this strange and almost 
grotesque mass of dirt, debauchery, disorder and pretended eccen- 
tricity ; and we should say that the one must have been as tiresome 
in his scrupulosity as the other was revolting in his self-neglect and 
dishonour. But M. de Vandenesse is an honest young gentleman 
now—his own marriage having apparently wakened up in him a 
sense of responsibility, and transformed him from the would-be 
lover of Henriette de Mortsauf, the slave of passion and Lady 
Dudley, and the shameless seducer of Nathalie de Manerville, into 
an upright and even heroic husband. But his action at the end 
of the story is more than romantic and fanciful for such a realist 
as Balzac; and his pose as the conjugal Ithuriel who discovers 
all and forgives all, belongs to that region of moral sublimities 
which exist only in Arcadia and on paper. They would be 
ridiculous if translated into everyday life ; and the world would 
give them another name, and call them neither moral nor 
sublime. Also, though Felix is sentimental enough for any 
absurdity, he is scarcely built on the grand, large, noble lines 
which would give the heroic proportions of his latest presenta- 
tion. 

Sometimes, we are as it were pulled up short, by the introduc- 
tion of some purely romantic and impossible episode in the midst 
of work like nothing so much as real life. Thus in ‘La Femme 
de trente ans’ we have the utterly fanciful and more than absurd 
story of Hélene, thrust like a bit of coarsely-veined agate among 
the fine and delicate threads of a Roman mosaic. ‘La Femme de 
trente ans’ is, in the beginning, one of Balzac’s most powerful and 
minute bits of analysis. Its motif is one which would scarcely 
bear discussion; but the workmanship is none the less masterly, and 
the psychology is full of the keenest penetration. In the midst 
of this comes the episode of a young well-brought-up girl walking 
out into the darkness of the night and illimitable space with a 
bloodstained murderer who has taken refuge in her father’s house. 
And her parents let her go with this man, unknown, undesig- 
nated, and a confessed assassin sought for by the police, simply 
because he fascinates her by his eyes and is her larger self and 
more criminal mate. These inconsistencies give one a sense of 
dislocation which not even Balzac’s genius can overcome. 
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In ‘ Modeste Mignon,’ again, the dénowment is as weak as it is 
in ‘Une fille d’Eve.’ The final action—when the young girl is 
allowed as much freedom of choice among her lovers, and given 
as much liberty of speech and conduct as only an American of 
the most emancipated type possesses or takes—would have 
been sharply criticized if written by a foreigner. A son of the 
soil may of course take what liberties he likes with his own. 
He can be accused only of licence, not of ignorance—which would 
be the stone hurled at the head of the foreigner; and asin Héléne 
d’Aiglemont’s extraordinary elopement, so in Modeste Mignon’s 
abnormal career, Balzac is in his right to do what he will. The 
whole treatment of ‘Modeste Mignon’ indeed, is curiously un- 
French, and unlike any rule of life or manner prevalent in 
France when this story was written. The restricted education, 
practical imprisonment, and very fair imitation of perpetual 
punishment of the two Maries, was more according to the ordinary 
handling of well-brought-up girls than was Modeste’s Amazonian 
boldness and virile freedom. This abnormal character is repeated 
more than once. Félicité des Touches is the most striking example 
of the emancipated woman, and Rosalie Watteville the most 
disastrous. The life and misdeeds of this last are to be found 
in ‘ Albert Savarus’; where we find again, as in ‘Jane La Pile’ 
and ‘ Les Petits Bourgeois,’ a mother’s jealousy of her daughter 
destined to be the wife of the young fellow of whom, if she 
could or dared, she would have made her own lover. 

If there are some things which appear less than likely in the 
story of ‘ Modeste Mignon,’ there are others which are eminently 
true. Few girls whose lives are monotonous, whose temperament 
is active, and whose imagination is keen, have not, like Modeste, 
mentally acted more than one unedited drama in the solitude of 
their own chambers; few have not seen themselves the heroines 
of airy novels destined never to be reduced to written pages nor 
translated into audible voices; few have not had loves as 
fantastic and as unsubstantial as that of Marmontel’s Elise for 
her sylph-husband Volange. Indeed, the passion which Modeste 
conceives for the unknown poet Canalis is of the same order 
as that of Elise for her invisible sylph—that Parisian Psyche in 
powder and patches for Cupid in a bag-wig and knee-breeches. 
And Mignon has the same odd repugnance for the truth as had 
Elise, when it breaks through this network of romance and 
reduces phantasy to reality. 

The ‘Maitre des Forges’ reproduces the abrupt manner in 
which Modeste announces her intention of marrying La Briere, 
whom she has loved when believing him to be Canalis and 
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discarded when known to be himself. So true it is that with 
all its variety human nature runs in grooves by which one action 
is the logical consequence of another, and characters of the same 
type do the same things. This is not necessarily imitation: We 
might as well say that every faithless wife recalls Helen of 
Troy; every virtuous one, Penelope; every traitress, Dalilah ; 
every splendid rebel against morality, Aspasia. Smothered and 
overlaid by detail—the product of variety in circumstance—the 
dominant quality of the type is the same in each individual, and 
the same action will be repeated under analogous conditions. If 
this were not so, how many of our modern writers might not be 
accused of fishing in the fertile waters of cette vaste mer—and 
how much which now passes for original might not be referred 
to an already established gallery! ‘Le Chef-d’ceuvre inconnu’ 
presages ‘The Madonna of the Future.’ L’Abbé Troubert is the 
elder brother of L’Abbé Tigrane. ‘Jane la. Pale’ embodies the 
great feature of ‘East Lynne’ in the disguised wife’s return to 
her husband’s house—where also we have the terrible rivalry of 
mother and daughter for the same lover made use of by Balzac 
more than once. ‘La Maison du Chat-qui-pelote’ is the arche- 
type of all the stories of beautiful rotwrieres married to fanciful 
artists, superior to them in birth and breeding and soon sated by 
mindless unesthetic beauty—with the inevitable woman of the 
world, who has the charms these others want and vainly tries to 
teach them her own methods for the recapture of the vagrant 
heart. ‘Le bal de Sceaux’ gives us the gentleman linendraper, 
whose personality ennobles his trade for all but the foolish girl 
who cannot see the true dignity of a man through his business, 
and who finds when too late that trust would have bought 
supremacy; and Philippe Bridau forms the mould of all those 
infamous sons, whose mothers weakly believe are heroes, until 
they find them to their own cost to be scoundrels. ‘La 
Grande Bretéche’ might have been written by Poe; and ‘ Les 
petites miseres de la vie conjugale’ has taken by anticipation 
the wind out of the sails of all those who depict matrimonial 
misunderstandings and the gradual death of love by indifference. 
These are only a few of the most striking likenesses—the most 
salient archetypes ; but the diligent reader of contemporary fiction 
would find many more if he cared to collate and compare. 

On the other hand, Balzac has dipped his bucket in already dug- 
out wells. ‘Le Colonel Chabert’ is a claimant less successful than 
was his historic predecessor—that ill-starred Francesco Pecchio, 
the exhumed ghost of himself, who, for twenty years considered 
dead by his family, was at last found in a dungeon of the Castle 
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of Zumaglia and restored to his wife and fortune. El Verdugo, 
the General who forces the son to execute his father and mother, 
brother and sisters, if he would preserve the race and name, 
recalls the condemnation of the Cenci family, with that poor 
weak Raimondo as witness. ‘The Comtesse Stephanie in ‘ Adieu’ 
is Sterne’s Maria with a difference ;—but we question whether Dr. 
Forbes Wiuslow would endorse the grace of the poor maniac’s 
action. Agile she might be, but monkeyish she certainly would 
be in the character of her movements—for we fancy that grace 
could not exist with a brain so thoroughly disorganized as hers, 
and that rhythmic and harmonious action comes only by the 
perfect condition of the organ. In ‘Un drame au bord de la mer, 
Brutus is reproduced in Pierre Cambremer—as Jacques is only 
another Philippe Bridau; like him robbing his parents and 
finding the secret hoard in the mattress. ‘ L’Elixir de longue 
vie’ recalls Poe and vaguely suggests Southey’s ballad of ‘The Old 
Woman of Berkeley’; and ‘ Maitre Cornelius,’ like one or two 
others, has in it the echo of Sir Walter Scott. Before ‘ L’Auberge 
Rouge,’ a murderer was discovered after long years by a chance 
visitor who reads his face during the narration of the story 
wherein he figures, unknown to all present—the narrator among 
them. We forget now where we have read the same incident, 
but it was prior to Balzac’s little story. By the way, the 
sudden desire of two fairly honest, well-conducted young gentle- 
men to murder a fellow-traveller for the sake of his wealth 
jars a little on one’s ideas of likelihood. One might have been 
villain enough to have either dreamed or done; but that both 
should have the same temptation seems odd. The real criminal 
escapes, and is no other than M. Taillefer, the father of the youn g 
fellow whom Vautrin causes to be killed, that he may offer the 
sister Victorine as a good match for de Rastignac, when they are 
all at the Maison Vauquer. And in ‘Les Marana,’ beside another 
motive to be hereafter touched on, the wife herself kills her 
cowardly husband that he may escape the legal punishment of his 
crimes. In the murder committed by this scoundrel Diard, there 
are certain points which Mr. Hyde reproduced only yesterday. 
Which is another instance of how humanity has its set patterns, 
like erystals and curves. 

Those souffre-douleurs, of whose melancholy lives Balzac makes 
such good use, find their finest representative in Modeste Mignon’s 
sweet and unpretentious adorer, Jean Butscha. “Le Nain 
Mystérieux,” like la grande Nanon, is more dog-like than human 
in his qualities; but, unlike Nanon, his moral merit is united 
with keen intelligence. His love for Modeste is the desire of the 
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moth for the star; his care of her is that of the lion for Una; 
his perspicacity in divining, rivals Poe’s masterly tracing of 
events to their causes by the way of fragmentary odds and ends 
of evidence—piecing together little bits till he has completed the 
whole mosaic. ‘The scene where Jean convicts the girl and 
proves the meaning of her disguise, reads like a page of Poe free 
of crime and penetrated with love. It is the “second-sight” of 
observation—a faculty not always honoured when found, and 
seldom trusted to by those whose denser brains neither under- 
stand the argument nor believe in the demonstration. That fine 
image: “une bosse est l’étui de mes ailes,” has been used by 
others than Balzac and independently of Balzac; this too 
belonging to the class of elemental thoughts which come to more 
minds than one. 

‘Modeste Mignon’ has various passages full of Balzac’s special 
wealth of reflexion. Where did he get all his knowledge of 
girl-nature? Anthony Trollope ranks with us as a past master 
in the art of interpreting these “ white doves” of life; but 
Anthony Trollope is as much behind Balzac in analysis as Wilkie 
Collins is behind Dumas in the magnificent audacity of romance. 
Here is a pregnant little phrase, profoundly true, as all girls 
know :—“ Entre deux jeunes filles tout homme, quelque scélérat 
qu il soit, reste unamant. La passion est ce qu'il y a de vraiment 
absolu dans les choses humaines. Elle ne veut jamais avoir tort.” 

“Tl est extrémement rare de trouver un accord entre le talent 
et le caractére. Les facultés ne sont pas le résumé de ’homme,” 
is also a truth which the world will not learn, and by the ignorance 
of which so many mistakes are made—people expecting to find 
an exact agreement between intellect and morality, and resenting 
it on the person when they discover their error. 

Again: “Oh! combien j’aimerais une femme venue 4 moi 
says the hero, La Briere, when Modeste’s spontaneous letter to 
Canalis opens the door to vague romance and indefinite possibilities. 
So said a certain well-known writer, now gathered to his fathers, 
here in England: “Oh, that a woman would fling herself into 
my arms, and say thatshe loved me!” So said and insinuated by 
artful words and close suggestion one even better known, and 
not gathered yet—to be taken as he spoke by the poor young girl 
he tempted. The words were seductive, but the thing did not 
answer. Few men care for that avowal unsought—the fruit 
which falls without shaking going to the slugs and wasps and 
decay of an unwholesome kind. And perhaps more than that 
poor young scholar, led by false signals and treacherous lights to 
make shipwreck of their peace, their dignity and their reticence, 
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repented by their death their fall into that cruel snare prepared 
for them in the fatal war, known as Love, for ever going on 
between the sexes. 

We have a good deal of this,war in ‘ Béatrix,’ which, by the way, 
is one of the most complex of Balzac’s psychological studies— 
complex as theyall are. Béatrix herself, the famous Marquise de 
Rochefide, who afterwards appears so often, at least as a name— 
and to whom Raoul Nathan reads Emile Blondet’s narrative ‘ Les 
Paysans ’—is extraordinarily involved in the beginning, though 
her latest presentation is simpler, because more entirely corrupt. 
Félicité des Touches also is a character made out of a thousand 
apparent contradictions; the result being as harmonious as 
that Indian work which blends crude colours so deftly as to 
produce the effect of one sustained tint. She is one of those 
virile women not unknown to French fiction who unite in them- 
selves the moral and physical boldness of a man, with the personal 
charms of a woman. She is beautiful, brave, learned, and 
unchaste. ‘Elle vit de bonne heure le monde comme il est, et 
fut assez heureuse pour ne pas éprouver promptement cet amour 
entier qui hérite de l’esprit, des facultés de la femme et l’empéche 
alors de juger sainement. Ordinairement la femme sent, jouit et 
juge successivement; de la, trois ages distincts, dont le dernier 
coincide avec la triste époque de la vieillesse. Pour Mademoiselle 
des Touches, l’ordre fut renversé. La jeunesse fut enveloppé des 
neiges de la science et des froideurs de la réflexion... . Elle 
observait les hommes 4 l’age ot les femmes ne peuvent en voir 
quun, elle méprisait ce quelles admirent, elle surprenait des 
mensonges dans les flatteries qu’elles acceptent comme des vérités, 
elle riait de ce qui les rend graves.” - 

As a girl she goes far beyond the educational limits proper to 
a virtuous maiden, and studies subjects permitted to men only. 
In consequence, she loses her purity of mind while retaining her 
essential purity of person. She knows life as it is, but only in 
theory ; and science stands her in place of experience. Thus, “elle 
n’etit aucune innocence d’esprit, tout en demeurant vierge. Son 
intelligence flotta dans les impuretés de la science, et son coour 
resta pur. Son instruction devint surprenante, excitée par la 
passion de la lecture et servie par une belle mémoire. Aussi fut- 
elle & dix-huit ans savante comme devraient l’étre, avant d’écrire, 
les jeunes auteurs d’aujourd’hui. Ces prodigieuses lectures 
continrent ses passions beaucoup mieux que la vie de couvent, ot 
senflamment les imaginations des jeunes filles. Ce cerveau, 
bourré de connaissances ni digérées ni classées, dominait ce coeur 
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chasteté du corps, eit étonné des philosophes ou des observateurs, 
si quelqu’un & Nantes eit pu soupconner la valeur de Mademoiselle 
des Touches. Le résultat fut en sens inverse de la cause; Félicité 
n’avait aucune pente au mal, elle concevait tout par la pensée et 
s’abstenait du fait.” 

When she exchanges theory for practice she acts on the most 
materialistic motives touching her own beauty and well-being, 
and preserves her self-respect by the clearness of her self- 
consciousness. She makes no illusions for herself. She does not 
fall, she deliberately walks into concubinage; hence she knows 
nothing of those spasms of remorse which make the soul, as it 
were, a shuttlecock between repentance and desire. Her first 
lover proves her a woman after all, as she makes the usual 
feminine mistake of believing that a beautiful person must have 
a beautiful soul. When she finds out this mistake she discards 
the “dandy” and takes one of the most “ original minds of her 
day ”—goes with him to Italy; and comes back with Conti the 
musician— a man charming in appearance, and detestable in 
reality ”—“ a charlatan in all that pertains to the heart ”—jealous, 
flattering, vain, deceitful, “un voyant, un démon, un dieu, un 
ange”—a man who “watches your admiration, saying, ‘Suis-je 
bien un dieu pour eux?” Au méme moment parfois il se dit en 
lui-méme: ‘j’ai mangé trop de macaroni.’” Béatrix, Félicité’s 
friend, takes this precious lover from the woman who judges him 
so keenly, and she consoles herself with Claude Vignon. Like 
George Sand, of whom she is in some degree the portrait and 
reproduction, Félicité has all the magnanimous virtues, and finds 
generosity enough to forgive the faithless pair and remain their 
good friend and willing aider. 

Claude Vignon is not worth much more than Conti. “His 
magnificent intellect obliges him to fall into debauchery that he 
may abdicate for some moments the fatal power of his omnipotent 
analysis.” He despises all material things, and is the Turk of 
intelligence, “endormi par la méditation.- La critique est son 
opium, et son harem de livres faits l’a dégoaté de toute oeuvre a 
faire.” He finds his pleasure in “ brutalizing” Félicité, who, by 
the way, gives him a certain amount of reason for his cold and 
sneering jealousy. 

When the story opens, Calyste de Guénic—a young man whose 
father, the old Baron, recalls the Marquis d’Esgrignon, and 
whose mother, née Fanny O’Brien, is of the same type as 
Mademoiselle Armande—has fallen madly in love with this noble 
woman, known to the literary world as Camille Maupin, and here, 
at her own home, as Mademoiselle des Touches. She in her turn 
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loves him, but with so much of the maternal instinct mingled with 
her passion as to make her respect his innocence and repulse his 
advances. Yet she flings him into the arms of Béatrix—that worth- 
less and heartless wife, already furnished with a lover. All this 
part of the story is of supreme strength. Félicité’s struggles ; 
Claude Vignon’s masterly satires and speeches—especially that, 
too long to quote, beginning: “Je ne sais pas de sentiment qui 
soit plus naif ou plus généreux;” Calyste’s despair; his mother’s 
sympathy; the headlong passion of the boy for the new arrival—a 
passion as sudden and as headlong as that of Félix de Vandenesse 
when he kisses Madame de Mortsauf’s dimpled back at the ball 
—all are Balzac at his best. How true to nature too is Madame 
de Guénic’s preference of Béatrix over Mademoiselle des Touches 
as her son’s mistress. Béatrix is ten years younger than Félicité, 
and only eight years older than Calyste. Her character is 
slighter, more plastic, less solidly formed—her subsequent 
appalling corruption, be it understood, as yet not developed. 
Hence the Baroness de Guénic sees in her “ une espece de beile- 
fille & aimer, et non une autre mére a combattre”—and of the 
two prefers that her son shall take the one of whom she will be 
least jealous. 

Béatrix, who has tired of Conti, makes Calyste go through the 
inevitable apprenticeship. Nor will she believe the promises 
which accompany the prayers. “Tous les hommes,” she says, 
“commencent par nous promettre le bonheur, et ils nous leéguent 
l'infamie, l’abandon, le dégotit. Je n’ai rien & reprocher a celui a 
qui je dois étre fidéle ; il ne m’a rien promis; je suis allée a lui; 
mais le seul moyen qui me reste pour amoindrir ma faute est de 
la rendre éternelle.” 

Some of us repeated this last sentiment not long ago, when 
dealing with a certain posthumous infidelity; and Balzac has 
himself repeated the first in the reasonings of the Duchesse 
de Langeais, when she plays with Armand de Montriveau, and 
wounds herself while she tortures him. Here, too, is a fin mot. 
To clinch his prayer, Calyste says: “Je vous sacrifierais ma 
famille, mon nom, mon avenir.” “Quelle insulte dans ce mot de 
sacrifice!” cries the faithless adulteress, who thinks her love 
beyond and above all sacrifice. 

By the way, the commentary on these amorous promises to his 
unwilling mistress is to fling her over the cliff—as a means of 
making her understand the full force of his love. She is saved 
by a bush, and Calyste does not spring into the sea after her, as 
he had intended. His rough wooing makes Félicité say, wiping 
away a tear: “ Vous ne m’auriez-pas jetée a l’eau, moi!” while 
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Béatrix observes with some justice: “Ne vous ai-je pas dit, 
Calyste, que vous autres hommes, vous nous promettiez le bonheur 
et finissiez par nous jeter dans une précipice?” Nevertheless, 
the method is successful. ‘Les femmes froides, fréles, dures, et 
minces, comme est Madame de Rochefide, ces femmes dont le cou 
offre une attache osseuse qui leur donne une vague ressemblance 
avec la race féline, ont l’fime de la couleur pile de leurs yeux 
clairs, gris ou verts; aussi pour fondre, pour vitrifier ces cail- 
loux, faut-il des coups de foudre. Pour Béatrix, la rage d’amour 
et l’attentat de Calyste avaient été ce coup de tonnerre auquel rien 
ne résiste et qui change les natures les plus rebelles.” 

The same rough policy is carried out by Armand de Montriveau, 
with more essential brutality and more consciousness of purpose. 
And the Duchesse de Langeais, who has resisted all else, succumbs 
to this method, like nothing so much as that of Zobeide with her 
little black dogs. 

The third part of ‘ Béatrix’ is the blot on what else would have 
been a perfect work of art—the false colour in the embroidery. 
The corruption of Béatrix is too sudden and too radical to be 
true. Calyste, always weak, becomes too puerile in his sensuality, 
too cruel in his dishonour, for sanity. He is matched however, 
by the curiously complete unconscientiousness of Horace Landon in 
‘Jane la Pale’; while the reconciliation of the Marquis de Roche- 
fide with a wife so shamefully besmirched, and the little comedy 
played by Sabine’s mother, the Duchesse de Grandlieu, leave the 
lines of likelihood and touch those of absurdity. 


(To be continued.) 











Sir Greenhat. 


Once upon a time there lived a man and his wife: they were 
poor people, and although they had no children they found it 
hard work to make a living, particularly towards the spring-time 
of the year. So there came a day when they had no bread in the 
house. Then the woman said to the man: “ Hark! now, little 
husband, we must contrive to get something to eat so long as we 
live in this world, and food is of more consequence than clothes. 
So you must trudge off to the market-town, and see about selling 
this piece of linen, which I have woven. I had thought to use it 
for ourselves, and to make a shirt for you, and a shift for myself 
out of it, but that must wait now till better times.” 

The man took the piece of linen, and started on his journey 
late that evening. There was to be a fair in the town next day, 
and he was anxious to be on the spot betimes to see about selling 
his cloth. His road lay through a thick wood. In the middle 
of this wood was a well. When he came to the well, there sat an 
old man with a long white beard, who greeted him in a friendly 
manner and asked him where he was going at such an hour. 
The poor man then told him the whole story about their poverty, 
and how they had no bread in the house, and about the fair, and 
how he wanted to sell the piece of linen to save his wife and 
himself from starvation. 

Then said the old man: “ You need not go any farther, you 
can sell the linen to me; I will give you a hundred thalers for it. 
And I will do more than that for you. You shall never know 
want again if you will promise me something that your wife bears 
about with her beneath her belt.” 

The man promised this gladly, for he only thought of the little 
bunch of keys his wife wore at her waist, and that they could do 
very well without them if they were only rich. 

Then said the old man: “This day six months you must be 
here again, at this same hour, with that which you have pro- 
mised me. You and your wife shall never suffer want again. 
When you require money, you have only to go to your cupboard, 
and you will always find as much as you want.” 

So the poor man went home to his wife. She was just 
getting up, and was much surprised to see him back again so soon. 
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He told her he had sold the piece of linen on the way, and at a good 
price, for that he had got a hundred thalers for it, and that was a 
good sum of money. He didnot tell her more just then, but she 
was very pleased, and went into the village to buy something to 
eat and to drink. As soon as ever it was reported in the village 
that these poor folks had money to spend, all those of whom 
they had borrowed came hurrying up, one after the other, to see 
if they could not get some of it back again whilst there was any 
to be had. And the man repaid in full everything that he owed. 
He had only to put his hand in his cupboard and there he found 
all the money he required. But now his wife began to be uneasy, 
for she knew well that a hundred thalers could not go so far, and 
she noticed two things about her husband—he had become quite 
careless about money and as to the cost of anything, and he was 
brooding over something that he had not told her about. So she 
insisted on his making a clean breast of it. Then her husband 
made his confession and told her all about the old man at the 
well, and what he had promised him. 

“Then you have made us both miserable for ever,” said she, 
“for it is not my keys he wants, but it is the living thing I bear 
under my belt that you have promised to give away, you. know 
not to whom.” 

The man was very grieved at this, but excused himself by 
saying that they were now both getting old, and that they never 
had had any children, so that it never occurred to him to think 
of such a thing. She was quite right as to what it was the old 
man wanted to have, and which he had so unguardedly promised 
him in six months’ time. But what was done could not be 
undone, he said, and they must do as he had promised, for they 
had already had what they were to receive for it. It was im- 
possible for them to get back all the money they had spent, and 
so they must hold to their bargain. 

Whatever his wife might think, she was obliged to be silent, 
and in six months’ time she brought a son into the world, and a 
fine handsome boy he was, too! And then came the day appointed 
by the old man. So the father took his little son, and carried him 
out to the wood, and when he came to the well, there sat the old 
man with the white beard. 

“Welcome,” said he. ‘ You have kept your word, as I have 
kept mine. You need not be afraid. I am neither Troll nor 
demon. I only desire the child’s welfare. You are no doubt 
very unwilling to part with him, and I do not want to take him 
now. But on the day when he reaches his tenth year, you must 
be here with him again. Meanwhile, you must have him well 
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brought up, and thoroughly educated, for I mean to make a great 
man of him.” 

Then the old man took the baby boy in his arms, and in an 
instant he changed him into a little porcupine, directly after that 
into a fawn, then into a young hawk, and at last into a little child 
again. Then he dipped the boy into the well, saying: “Now he 
is christened—his name is Greenhat, and you must promise me 
not to have him christened again in any other way. Only on this 
condition will you be permitted to keep him till he is ten years 
old.” 

The man promised, and very glad he was to be able to take the 
boy back with him, and his wife was even more glad to get her 
son back again. So they bought a good farm, for now they had 
as much money as they wanted, and there they lived with this 
boy whom they loved beyond everything else in the world. He 
grew fast, and became tall and strong, clever with his hands, and 
quick-witted too. When he was five years old he had read every 
book in the house, and his parents could teach him nothing more. 
So they engaged the wisest teachers for him, and then he learned 
all they knew; and by that time he was ten years old. On the 
appointed day, his tenth birthday, his father took him out to the 
well in the wood, and there sat the old man with the white beard, 
waiting for them. The father was now very anxious to make a 
bargain with him, and to be allowed to keep the boy a little longer, 
for he was a constant source of joy to his parents. But the old 
man said that it could not be done. His parents ought to be very 
pleased to have had their son so long a time with them, a son who 
had come to them so late, and brought them so much happiness. 
Now they could do no more for him, and therefore they must 
part with him. And so the father had to return home alone, all- 
sorrowful as he was. But at the same moment the old man 
changed the boy into a porcupine, with one golden quill and one 
silver quill, and sent him out into the wood. And in this form 
he was to remain for five whole years. When the time was over, 
he eame to the old man at the well, and begged that he might be 
permitted to take his human shape again. 

“No,” said he, “that cannot be yet, you must have patience. 
But now you shall take another shape, wherein you may carry 
your head a great deal higher.” 

And so he changed him into a stag, with one gold antler and 
one silver antler, and so he had to remain in the wood five years 
more. When that time was past, he came again to the old man 
at the well, and begged that he might get back his human form. 
But the old man said no, that could not be done yet, not until 
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five more years were past might he assume his human shape ; but 
he should now rise higher and see farther than he had done 
hitherto. So he changed him into a falcon, with one golden 
feather and one silver feather, and he flew out into the wood and 
remained there as a falcon for five whole years. When these five 
years had come to an end, he came again to the old man at the 
well, and begged that he might now get back his human form. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “ now the time iscome. Stand forth, 
Sir Greenhat !” 

And so there he stood, the handsomest man that ever was 
seen ! 

“You will,” said the old man, “still possess the power of 
changing yourself at will into either of the creatures in whose 
shape you have existed during these years, and which you bore 
before you were christened, and you can also always change 
yourself into a man again as soon as you please. All your 
family and all the friends of your childhood are dead, so there 
is nothing for you to seek in the house you left. There are 
greater things and a better lot in store for you than you are 
aware of. Now you must go to a king’s castle, and take service 
there. You shall begin humbly and hire yourself out as a groom. 
Once there, means will be taken to secure your further advance- 
ment. But you must beware of taking service anywhere where 
the Red Knight is, for he is the greatest villain and traitor on 
this earth. Always be honest and true. If ever you are in 
danger, call on me, and I will help you.” 

So Sir Greenhat set off on his‘travels, and he went into the 
first castle he came to and asked if a king lived there. He was 
informed that no king lived there, but that it was the residence 
of a Prince and his sister. Then he asked if he could take 
service there as groom. He had to wait some little time before 
the answer came that he might have a place in the under stables. 
There he would have only the oldest and least valuable horses to 
look after. So he took the situation, and devoted himself to his 
work with the greatest industry. Now it happened most un- 
luckily that the Red Knight after all was in this very castle ; he 
was Master of the Horse, and the Prince’s right-hand man. He 
had the care of the upper stables, where all the best and finest 
horses were kept. He could never make out how it was that the 
poor skinny animals in the under stables had, ever since the 
arrival of the new groom, daily improved in appearance. They 
grew fat and sleek, and before long these worn-out old hacks 
looked better than the state horses in the Red Knight’s own 
stables. Besides, this fellow Greenhat was in appearance and 
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manner so gallant and handsome that everybody admired him ; 
and each time he rode his horses to water, he put them through 
all sorts of knightly curvetings and caracolings as they passed 
through the courtyard. And the Princess stood and watched 
him from her window in the attic where her apartments were, 
and in her heart she loved him. To see all this was more than 
the Red Knight could endure—especially this last, which he was 
cunning enough to have found out, for he had set his mind on 
becoming the Prince’s brother-in-law himself, by getting the rich 
and beautiful Princess for his wife. He thought and thought 
till he had found a way by which he hoped to get rid of his rival 
altogether. So one day the Red Knight said to the Prince, 
“That is a strange fellow we have got now in the under stables. 
He succeeds in everything he puts his hand to. He must have 
been apprenticed to a Troll, for he knows more and can do 
more than other folks. But he looks high, very far above his 
own rank, for I have noticed that he regards the Princess with 
favourable eyes, and there is no knowing what he might accomplish 
by means of his magic arts. Besides this, he has been heard 
to say that, if he chose, he could get for the Prince the most 
beautiful princess in all the world—only, he says, he does not 
choose.” 

When the Prince heard that, he became quite bent upon having 
that princess for his wife. He sent for Greenhat and told him 
that he knew what he had boasted he could do if he chose. And 
now he must either get the most beautiful princess in the world 
for the Prince, or he should lose his life on the gallows. It was of 
no use for the poor fellow to beg to be excused, or for him to 
assure the Prince that he had never said anything of the sort, and 
knew nothing of the beautiful princess, nor where she was to be 
found. The Prince believed what the Red Knight had told him, 
and persisted either Greenhat should hold to his word and get the 
princess, or he should be hanged. 

Then Greenhat begged for three days’ respite. If in that time 
he could not undertake what the Prince demanded of him, he would 
submit to his fate, and put the halter round his neck with his 
own hands. 

The respite was granted him, and he quitted the Prince in the 
deepest despair. If his life was to end in such a sorry fashion, 
for what had he then striven and suffered so many years? But 
had he not been disobedient to the old man in taking a situation 
in a castle where the Red Knight was also in service? From this 
arose his ill-fortune: he had not remembered to make inquiries 
about the Red Knight before taking service there himself. And 
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now he could not expect help from his foster-father, since he had 
been disobedient to him. 


After he had been some time occupied with these anxious 
thoughts, it suddenly struck him that he might as well make use 
of his present freedom ; so he changed himself into a falcon, with 
one gold feather and one silver feather, and flew high, high up in- 
to the air. And as he went sailing along, so fetterless and free, 
he felt sorely tempted to break his word, and fly far, far away, 
where neither the Prince nor the Red Knight should ever find 
him. 

But just then he heard a well-known voice, saying, “ Whither 
away, Sir Greenhat?” And when he looked downwards, he saw 
he was just over the wood where the well was, and there sat the 
old man with the white beard. So the falcon dropped at the old 
man’s feet, assumed his human shape again, and told him all his 
troubles—about the Red Knight, about the Prince’s command, 
and about his own promise to put the halter round his neck, if, 
after three days, he could not undertake what was demanded of 
him. “And that is a sheer impossibility ; so what shall I do now, 
father ?” 

“Tt is not at all impossible,” said the old man, “ if you will only 
take care to do as I bid you, and not to be presumptuous and 
forgetful again. To-morrow you shall give the Prince a proof of 
what you can do. Only do as I tell you, and I will see to it that 
you are not brought to shame.” So the old man gave him his 
instructions for the following day, and then he added: “If the 
Prince cannot be persuaded to give up this expedition, nor permit 
you to remain at home, come to me to-morrow evening, and I will 
then tell you what you must do.” 

With a light heart and glad, Greenhat flew back to the castle, 
went to bed, and slept soundly all night. Next morning, in 
accordance with the old man’s instructions, he said to one of the 
other grooms: “I want you to do me a service. You must come 
with me to the Prince, and when we are standing before him, you 
must say to me: ‘As surely as you, Greenhat, can turn into a 
mustard-seed lying in my right hand, so surely too you can fetch 
the princess from that foreign land.’ ” 

“What would be the good of that?” said the youth. “We 
should only be making fools of ourselves.” 

But Greenhat told him not to trouble himself about that. 
Neither of them should be made a fool of; he might as well do him 
this little service. 

So at last the youth consented, and they both went to the 
Prince. Then the groom said as he had been told to say, “So 
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surely as you, Greenhat, can turn into a mustard-seed lying in my 
right hand, so surely too can you fetch the princess from that 
foreign land.” And in an instant Greenhat was turned into a 
mustard-seed lying in the groom’s right hand, and the next 
moment there he stood again in his human form. 

Then said the Prince: “Well, you have proved that you can 
fetch the princess, by performing such magic tricks ; so now you 
shall fetch her.” 

Greenhat was not at all pleased with this order, but he 
promised that next day he would let the Prince know what he 
should require for the journey. 

That same evening he flew again to the old man in the wood, 
and received from him full instructions as to what he had to do. 
The following day he was to go to the Prince and demand a ship, 
fully provisioned for seven years, and he was also to have the 
Prince's portrait to take with him. When that was done, he was 
to go on board quite alone, and he must look very narrowly to 
be sure that the Red Knight was nowhere in the ship. Then he 
must set the sails, but after that he would not need to touch a 
rope, nor use the helm —the old man would steer the ship for him. 
He was to sail on till he came in sight of a castle with three gold 
turrets. Then he was to lower sail, cast anchor, and fly on shore 
in his faleon shape, for there the princess lived to whom he was 
going. Then he was to mount the ramparts of the castle in his 
porcupine shape. There the princess would see him and take 
him home with her, and then he was to confide to her his 
errand, The next day he was to appear upon the ramparts in 
the form of a stag. The princess would again take him home 
with her, and then they could discuss matters more closely. 
And when everything had been arranged and settled, he was to 
convey the princess secretly on board, weigh anchor, and again 
set the sails; after that he need not touch a rope, but must sail 
on till he came to the Prince’s castle, and then he must conduct 
the bride to the Prince. 

Greenhat thanked his foster-father, and promised faithfully to 
carry out all his orders exactly. Next day he went to the Prince, 
and demanded a ship provided with seven years’ provisions, and 
the Prince’s portrait. And preparations were at once set on foot 
to get everything into order. 

As soon as the ship was ready, and all made taut and trim as 
it should be, Sir Greenhat took the Prince’s portrait and went on 
board alone, let go the anchor, set the sails and gave himself up 
to the winds and the waves, whilst the old man invisibly steered 
the ship. He had gone on sailing thus for a year or two, when 
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at length he came in sight of a castle with three gold turrets. So 
he cast anchor and lowered his sails. Then he changed himself 
into a falcon, with one gold feather and one silver feather, and 
flew inland, to the castle. Then he changed himself into a 
porcupine, with one golden quill and one silver quill, and went up 
on the ramparts surrounding the castle. Soon the princess came 
by, walking with her father. She was as beautiful as the sun. 
Then she caught sight of the porcupine. Never before had she 
seen a porcupine with such quills. So she begged her father to 
let her take it home with her. He was very willing to please his 
daughter; so he gave her permission to do so. Then she took 
the porcupine up in her apron, and carried it home to the castle, 
and put itin her own room. It was now evening, and she went 
to her room to feed the porcupine, and to play with it. But the 
porcupine began to talk, and told her that he was in reality a 
man, and that he was come because there was a Prince in a far-off 
land who loved her, and wished to woo and win her for his wife, 
if she would only come back with his ambassador. 

The princess thought this most amusing. She lived very 
much shut up and was never allowed to see any one but her 
father and the ladies of the Court, and they bored her. But that 
there should be a Prince far away in a foreign land who loved 
her, and wished to marry her!—yes, this indeed was most 
delightfully amusing. But, she said, she must know what he 
looked like, before she could tell if she could care for him. So 
Greenhat showed her the Prince’s portrait, which he always 
carried about with him, and as soon as the princess saw it she fell 
in love with the Prince. But, she said, this had come upon her 
so suddenly, she must have a day to think it over. 

So Greenhat changed himself into a falcon and flew back to the 
ship. Next morning the king inquired after the wonderful 
porcupine. He wanted to have a good look at it by daylight, he 
said. But the princess said it was gone. So he scolded her for 
not taking better care of it. In the evening, however, he went 
to walk with her on the ramparts again, and to get a little fresh 
air. There they saw a stag that had one gold antler and one 
silver antler. The princess begged the king to let her catch it, 
and take it home with her. 

“ Now what would be the good, if you could catch it?” said he. 
“Tf you could not take care of the porcupine, you would not take 
any better care of the stag.” 

But she begged so hard that at last he gave her leave to try 
and catch it. So she ran and filled her apron with barley-corns, 
and so enticed the stag after her inside the castle-gate, which 
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was quickly shut after her, and then she took the stag into her 
room, and tied it fast. That was only for appearance sake, for 
she knew very well who it was. And as soon as she could she 
went to her room again, untied the stag, and entered into con- 
versation with him. 

Greenhat asked if she had decided to go back with him, and 
she answered yes, but she must have one day to pack up such of 
her valuables and jewellery as she wished to take with her; and 
that Greenhat considered only reasonable. So it was arranged 
that next evening there should be a boat from the ship lying 
under the ramparts; the princess need only contrive to slip 
away unperceived by any one, and then she should be carried 
off, full sail, to her heart’s dearest. When that had been settled, 
Greenhat flew away in his falcon-shape out of the window on 
board ship. Next morning the king at once inquired after the 
stag. The princess said that the stag had run away, just as the 
porcupine had done. Then the king was very angry and scolded 
her for her carelessness. 

In the evening Greenhat lay with the ship’s boat under the 
ramparts. The princess got off, with her valuables, unperceived 
by any one, and Greenhat rowed her out to the ship, weighed 
anchor and set the sails, and then off they went, sailing away to 
the Prince’s land. Greenhat and the princess were standing in 
the fore part of the ship, and he was pointing out to the princess 
her future home, the castle which they could see in the distance. 
All at once he was seized by two strong arms and thrown over- 
board. This was the Red Knight’s doing. He had been on board 
ever since Greenhat left home, hidden away all the time amongst 
the cargo, and now clad in armour, he thrust himself like a great 
grey gryphon between Greenhat and the princess, grasped hold 
of Greenhat before he could look round, and threw him into the 
raging billows. 

Soon after this the ship reached land, and the Red Knight 
hastened to lead the princess on shore to the Prince. And then 
he spoke and said: ‘“ Here is the princess, whom I have won and 
brought home to you. It was well for you that I went too, for 
Greenhat is an unfaithful servant ; he wanted to deceive you and 
the princess, and to keep her for himself. But I was too clever 
for him. I left him behind in the princess’s land, and brought 
the princess safely home to my Lord.” For this gallant deed 
and for the loyalty he had displayed the Red Knight was raised to 
the rank of Count, and was made the first man in the land, next to 
the Prince himself. But this princess, the most beautiful in 
the world, appeared to have one great defect—she was dumb, and 
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she continued dumb; not one word did she utter, and she appeared 
neither to hear nor to understand anything. She had seen from 
the first that whatever she might say, the Prince would take the 
Red Knight’s word in preference to hers. So she was silent, and 
continued to hope that the faithful Greenhat was still alive, and 
that he would come and clear the matter up. 

The Prince was very grieved when he saw that the beautiful 
princess was, or appeared to be, both deaf and dumb. He de- 
termined to take her to his sister, and to let her remain the night 
with her. He hoped then that his sister would induce her to 
speak, if her dumbness was only a pretence, as indeed it might 
be, for the Red Knight declared that he had talked with her, and 
persuaded her to come with him to the expectant bridegroom. 
When the princesses were left together in the evening, the 
Prince’s sister fell on the neck of the strange princess, kissed her, 
and said that if she would only speak and tell her what was in 
her heart, she too would keep it secret, whatever it might be, 
that the princess had to communicate. But it was all of no use, 
the beautiful princess was dumb and remained dumb. Then the 
Prince summoned his Council, and laid the matter before them. 
The foreign princess, who had promised to be his bride, was now 
dumb, although she had been able to speak before. Things were 
not as they should be; she must be either a witch or a changeling. 
Then the Council decreed that she was either a wizard or a witch, 
and that therefore she should be burned. Their verdict was 
announced to the princess, but she showed no sign of being 
affected by it. While this went on at the royal castle, Greenhat 
was living still, although he had been cast into the raging billows, 
and had sunk to the bottom of the sea. For at the very moment 
that he fell into the water there was a mermaid who had been 
following the ship, and had stared herself half blind gazing at the 
handsome young knight who was on board, and now she caught 
him in her arms, and carried him away safely to her castle in the 
depths of the sea. She told him that she loved him, and that if 
he would be her husband, he should live happily with her for ever 
in these beautiful caves. But Sir Greenhat was very sorrowful, 
and would not listen to the mermaid when she talked thus to him. 
He thought of the beautiful earth, with its green woods, and of 
the sky above, with the sun, and the moon, and the shining stars. 
But most of all he thought of the time when he used to ride his 
horses to water on the Prince’s estate, and he saw again the soft 
eyes looking down from the window, and watching him. The 
most beautiful princess in the world, who was his master’s 
promised bride, and whom he had himself found and won for the 
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Prince, had never made him forgetful of his own princess. So one 
morning early, the mermaid came to him, and said: “ Well, Sir 
Greenhat, so a beautiful princess is to be burned alive to-day 
for your sake, And that is she whom you brought home to your 
master from that far-off land. Ever since you were thrown over- 
board she has pretended to be dumb, and for that reason she is to 
be burned.” 

Then Greenhat begged and prayed her to let him go away for 
just one hour that he might go and see this thing. He promised 
and vowed he would come back to her when the hour was up. 
She knew he would keep his word, and as she was very desirous 
to make him like her, she granted his request, and swam with 
him to the shore. 

There Greenhat changed himself into a porcupine, with one gold 
quill and one silver quill, and he came to the stake, and he ran 
in amongst the pile of faggots which were already lighted, and he 
set up his quills and scattered the wood on all sides, so that not a 
hair of the beautiful princess was singed. 

The Prince, who stood close by, marvelled greatly, and he said: 
“ What a wonderful porcupine that was! If one only had one of 
those quills !” 

Then the dumb princess spoke these words, and said: “ He 
holds fast who has.” 

Now she had shown them that she could speak, and the Red 
Knight had spoken the truth when he said that she was dumb only 
because she would not speak. So she was led back to the castle 
again, and in the evening she was taken to the Prince’s sister, who 
was to try once more to see if she could not persuade her to give 
up the imposture. Then all might yet be well. The Prince’s 
sister talked to her in the most moving manner, and implored her 
not to continue to make herself and all of them so unhappy by 
her obduracy. She promised beforehand anything the beautiful 
princess should desire of her, if she would only break her silence 
and confide in her. 

Then the strange princess spoke and said: “If you will make 
the same vow that I have made, then I will confide in you.” 

So the Prince’s sister promised. And then the strange princess 
related to her all that had happened—how Sir Greenhat had 
faithfully fulfilled his master’s mission, and brought her from that 
far-off land, and how that villain, the Red Knight, had thrown him 
into the sea; and how she then vowed she would be dumb till 
she saw Sir Greenhat again, or till he should prove himself to be 
still living. And now she had seen him, for it was he who, in the 


form of a porcupine, had scattered the faggots and saved her life 
that day. 
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When the Prince’s sister heard that, she said that she would do 
as she had promised, so now she made a vow to be dumb until Sir 
Greenhat showed himself again. He would come yet, and clear 
up everything. And so then she confided to the strange princess 
that Sir Greenhat was the one whom she loved in secret; and 
that he had won her heart the very first time she saw him, dis- 
guised as a lowly serving-man. 

Next morning both the princesses were dumb, and no one could 
make them utter a word. So the Council was again summoned, 
They were all much alarmed—the evil was increasing. This Troll 
who had come into the land was now beginning to bewitch others. 
This evil thing must be rooted out before it spread any further. 
And the Council agreed there and then that both the princesses 
must be put to death as speedily as possible. Some wished that 
they should be torn to pieces, each by four wild horses; others 
suggested that they should be rolled about in barrels-full of iron 
spikes till they died; but at last they all agreed that whatever 
doom the Red Knight pronounced upon them, that death they 
should die. Then he condemned them to be burned to ashes. An 
immense quantity of wood should be piled up in the meadow out- 
side the castle, and when the fire had got a good hold, then both 
the princesses were to be thrown into the pile of faggots. 

Meantime, Greenhat was in the mermaid’s castle at the bottom 
of the sea. He had not yet consented to be betrothed to her, 
but still she thought he seemed less melancholy, so she hoped 
that he would, in time, lose all remembrance of earth and its 
belongings, and become hers for ever. One morning she came to 
him and said: “ Well, Sir Greenhat, to-day two princesses are to 
be burned for your sake.” 

Then he begged and prayed that she would let him go and see 
it, he would be with her again by the time the hour was over. 
The mermaid thought it wisest to please him in this matter, for 
she was very anxious to win his affections, so she swam with 
him to land, and set him down upon the sea-shore. Then Sir 
Greenhat changed himself into a stag, with one gold antler and 
one silver antler, and he went bounding along till he came to the 
place where the pile of faggots stood burning. Then he dashed 
right in amongst them, and scattered them with his horns and 
with his hoofs, so that the sparks and ashes flew miles around, 
but not a hair of either of the princesses was singed. 

Then the Prince cried: “ That was a wonderful stag! If one 
had one of those antlers.” And both the princesses answered and 
said: “ He holds it fast whohas.” So then they could speak, only 
they wouldn’t. Then they were taken back to the castle. And 
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a respite of three nights was accorded to them, in order to see if 
they could get released from their enchantment, or if they would 
bethink themselves and consent to reveal all that their dumbness 
had hitherto concealed. 

But meantime preparations were being made for their execution. 
An immense pile of faggots was raised in the meadow outside 
the castle, and a high bulwark was erected round it, and on the 
third morning, as the princesses still continued dumb, soldiers 
were stationed so as to form a deep circle outside the stake, and 
the princesses were led inside the circle, the faggots were set light 
to, and when the fire had got into a good blaze, the princesses 
were to be cast into the flames. 

On the morning of that day the mermaid said again: “ Well, 
Sir Greenhat, to-day the two princesses are going to be burned 
in good earnest, and for your sake. But it will be of no use for 
you to beg to be allowed to go and see it this time, for it was you 
who prevented their being burned the last twice. Iam sick and 
tired of these princesses—let them burn! Am not I far more 
beautiful than they ?” 

“Yes, that you certainly are,” said Greenhat; “neither do I 
want you to put me on shore to-day, but you must let me see 
them burning. Only just lift me above the water so that I can 
see the stake.” 

Never before had he spoken so kindly to her, and the mermaid 
could not resist him. So she swam upwards with him, and then 
held him up so that he had his head above water. “Can you see 
anything ?” she asked. 

“No, I see no stake,” answered the knight; ‘ you must lift me 
up higher.” 

So she lifted him up so high that his arms were out of the water. 
“ Now can you see it?” said she. 

“No, not yet,” said the knight. “You must lift me up 
higher.” 

So the mermaid lifted him up so high that his feet touched the 
surface of the water. “Now can yousee it?” she asked. 

“ Yes, so farewell,” answered Sir Greenhat, and with that he 
changed himself into a falcon, with one golden feather and one 
silver feather, and he flew out of the mermaid’s hand. She seized 
hold of him by the neck, and some of the feathers were left in 
her hand; but the falcon soared aloft, high up in the clouds, 
above the sea, and above the shore, above the bulwark, and above 
the guard of soldiers, and then dropped down on to the pile of 
faggots at the very moment that the princesses were cast into the 


flames; and he flapped with his wings and scattered the faggots 
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on every side, so that the sparks and ashes flew all over the 
Prince’s kingdom. 

Then both the princesses cried out at once: “Stand forth, Sir 
Greenhat!” And there he stood in his human shape, and both 
the princesses fell on his neck and kissed him. So now they had 
both recovered their powers of speech. And the beautiful princess 
from the far-off land, she told them everything, from beginning to 
end—how Sir Greenhat had faithfully fulfilled his master’s mission, 
and had wooed her in the form of a falcon, a porcupine, and a 
stag; and how he had conducted her on board the ship, and taken 
care of her until they came in sight of the Prince’s land. And 
then how the false Red Knight had crept up behind Greenhat and 
thrown him into the sea. 

When the Prince heard all this, he was both angry and ashamed 
that he should have believed the Red Knight, and have so wronged 
both his sister and his betrothed bride. And he bade Greenhat 
pronounce sentence against the traitorous villain. So he con- 
demned him to be burned upon the very pile of faggots which he 
had prepared for the two innocent princesses. And every one 
helped to get the wood together again, and to set light to it, and 
so the false knight was burned to ashes. And then there was a 
double wedding. The Prince was married to his beautiful 
princess, and Sir Greenhat to the Prince’s sister. And the 


marriage festivities lasted three years and three days, and every- 
one was glad both great and small. 
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Lovemaking in Paddy-Land. 


—— 


I—Under Kitty’s Window. 


“Ah, then; who is that there talkin’?” 
“Sure it’s only me, ye know. 

I was thinkin’ we’d go walkin-—— 
“Wor ye raly thinkin’ so?” 


” 


“Och, ye needn’t be so cruel, 

An’ me thrudged this siven mile—— 
“Ts it cruel, Michael, jewel, 

Sure I'm dhressin’ all the while.” 


Il.— Before Michael's Cottage. 


“There, now, that’s my cottage, Kitty.” 
“Ts it, Mike?” 

“Yis; an’ isn’t it pretty?” 
“ Hm !—lonesome like.” 


“Lonesome!” (Now’s your minute! 
Michael, sthrike !) 
“ Darlint, if you wor in it——” 
* Arrah, Mike!” 
Exsa D'Esrerre-Keexine, 





Che Story of My Marriage. 


Truth is said to be stranger than fiction, and amid the surroundings of 
everyday life many an unsuspected romance is woven. 

The following love-story, related of himself by Monsieur Arséne 
Houssaye in his recently published ‘Confessions, Souvenirs d’un Demi- 
Siécle,” affords the rare opportunity of looking on the youthful heart of 
one, who still lives a prominent figure in Parisian society. 


Cuarter I. 


FANNIE. 


My day’s work done, I often went to refresh myself with a stroll in 
the Gardens of the Luxembourg in company with some of my literary 
friends. I love these Gardens, which recall every period from the 
Renaissance to our own times. 

One evening, walking with Edouard L’Hote, there passed us a 
young girl in a plain black dress. She was light and graceful as 
beauty itself, her dark hair soft and wavy, her eyes of heaven’s own 


blue, the expression ideal—a veritable type of Prud’hon. 

“See,” said I to L’Haéte, “ the image of my destiny passing!” 

“That woman in black!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” I replied ; “ between us I feel an invisible bond, some fatal 
charm.” 

I wished to follow the young girl, but respect restrained me ; be- 
sides, her grandmother was walking with her. “And yet,” said I to 
my friend, “ it is a real sorrow to me, having thus seen her, to feel I may 
never see her again.” And we talked long of those chance meetings 
in which two souls seem for an instant to meet, and by a look to pledge 
themselves to each other for life. 

That same evening I went to drink tea at a friend’s in the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain. Imagine my surprise to see arrive the very 
same young girl, accompanied by her great-uncle, Dr. Fée, a cele- 
brated botanist. With much emotion I rose and bowed, and wished 
not to go on with a story I had begun to tell. But my hostess said 
she could not allow it to be discontinued. “ Well, then, to proceed,” 
I said. But instead of proceeding with the story as it ran—an 
episode of a journey with Gérard de Nerval—I introduced the meeting 
in the Luxembourg Gardens with the young girl in black, keeping 
myself carefully out of the scene. 
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My heroine, who seemed to have a vague consciousness of our 
meeting, was somewhat puzzled as I sketched a theory of souls 
predestinated by an anterior life—ofa love begun there, to be con- 
tinued here, and to end in some ideal future heaven. To strengthen 
my theory, I spoke of one of my friends, who, on the point of 
marrying with someone who loved him much, and whom he thought 
he much loved, had met at the Tuileries, at the very moment he was 
dreaming of his fiancée, a young girl whom he had never before seen, 
but yet whom he instantly seemed to know better than her with 
whom for so long he had spent every evening. My hostess broke in 
with, “ Your friend is a visionary. If he loved his fiancée he loved 
her; but if one glance from a stranger could carry him into the 
seventh heaven, he certainly did not deserve the happiness of simple 
mortals.” 

She for whom my story was related said: “I am not romantic, 
but I am a fatalist: what is written is written. If it is ordained 
above that his fiancée is not to be his wife, neither the notary with 
his contract nor the mayor with his scarf can alter it.” 

Her uncle laughed. “In faith,” he said, “ my niece seems to read 
the stars.” 

“T,” she cried gaily—“I am content to read hands; for what is 
written above is written on our palms.” 

I ventured to say to her, “ Will you give me your hand, Made- 
moiselle ? ” 

“ Yes and no,” she replied laughingly ; but she held out her hand, 
and turning towards her uncle, said: ‘You do not mind me having 
my fortune told?” 

“Certainly not, as you wont hear one word of truth..... And 
why? Because one must live without knowledge of the morrow.” 

“But, uncle, you might as well tell me that I must walk without 
knowing where I am going.” 

“ And when one starts who does know,” he said, “ whither his steps 
will carry him !” 

However, I still held the little hand, of which at a glance I had 
read every line. I had so completely lost myself in the geography 
of that unknown world, that I was silent as if I wished to keep my 
discoveries to myself. 

“Come, come,” said my hostess, “ what is it you read in that 
palm?” And I had to read out the cabalistic signs of the hand that 
lay in mine. And when I had finished, a pretty friend of the hostess 
declared that I was as one who translates Hebrew without knowledge 
of the tongue. 

This however did not prevent her from giving me her hand, to 
know whether a second spring would be hers; and when I had 
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promised not only a second spring but the delights of a St. Martin’s 
summer, she confessed that I had converted her, I had given her 
faith. 

“You know,” I said, with a little pressure of acknowledgment, 
“that I am madly in love with that young girl.” 

“ Every one must see that,” she answered; “ the young girl is the 
only one who remains blind.” 

Dr. Fée asked for his carriage, I bent over my enchantress’s hand, 
and they were gone. Taking the longest way home, I passed before 
the Luxembourg Gardens as if I should again see that vision 
through the railings. 

“ Ah, it was but a vision,” I said sadly. 


Carter II. 
YVONNE. 


I orren went with Jules Janin to a very hospitable and charming 
house in the Rue du Four-Saint-Germain. There everything was 
patriarchal—the appearance of our hosts in keeping with the 
ancient furniture and the pictures on the walls: nothing was of 
to-day. The years of wife and husband between them reckoned 
more than a century and a half; but they loved youth, and once a 
week welcomed a crowd of young people, who were all very much at 
home. A gay dinner, a dance, private theatricals, all enjoyed with 
heart and soul. In such a house what could one do but fall in love. 
I was soon madly in love—even to the madness of marriage; which 
madness those around me called wisdom. I was caught by the most 
beautiful eyes in the world—large, soft, velvety dark eyes, set in 
one of these adorable faces of a Roman Madonna, who lives for one 
love and dies of it. Nothing in her of the French character ; 
nothing of the Parisienne. It was Lulli who led us into this 
mischief. In those days I still played the violin, she played the 
piano—it was ten years before the advent of Gounod—and we 
wandered away into the forgotten world of old French music. I 
could not tell with what delight we strayed and searched through 
Armida and the other operas of that strange master, whom I still 
worship. In a word—was it Lulli, was it my violin or her piano, was 
it her twenty years or my twenty-five years?—we adored one 
another. We could not live, she without hearing me, I without 
seeing her. 

Almost a whole winter was spent thus. Our love, a secret to 
ourselves, was evident to everybody. The question was, “ When is the 
marriage?” We were so happy in our dream that we feared to 
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make it reality. But this could not last for ever. The grandfather 
and the grandmother of Mademoiselle Yvonne H. called me one 
evening into the little drawing-room, and said they were heart- 
broken at what was happening. They had never intended their dear 
child should marry an artist, but had looked forward to bestowing 
her on a man of assured position; but since she had the misfortune 
to love me, they were willing to sacrifice their ambition and to 
grant me her hand. 

That hand, so white and mignonne, I had not asked for, but I 
simply answered, “ With all my heart.” At once everything was 
decided ; the marriage was fixed for Easter-week. This would just 
give me time to see my father and mother, to introduce them to the 
family, and make ready a nest for ourselves. On this Mademoiselle 
H. was called in. She bent down to kiss her grandmother, but I 
caught her in my arms; the grandfather was about to speak, but 
she put her hand on his lips. 

“No,” she said, “I understand all. I am so happy.” 

We finished the evening with Lulli, Mozart, and Gliick—discreet 
friends these: Armida, Le Nozze de Figaro, Orpheus, we could 
continue our dreams without dread of any rough awakening from the 
harmony of that music. Very shortly after the betrothal dinner was 
given, followed by a ball, to which, although the intention had been 
to make it a family féte, a few invitations were dropped among the 
artistic world. The dinner beginning rather seriously ended very 
gaily. I remarked, however, a cloud on the face of my fiancée. It 
seemed as if while trying to smile she had a look of sadness, and 
much as I said to her with my eyes, her own remained anxious. 
There are presentiments which do not deceive. 


Cuapter III. 
YVONNE AND FANNIE. 


Tue guests began to arrive; the ball opened with a waltz, which I 
danced with Yvonne. The second quadrille was just beginning, 
when the finger of destiny again showed itself. A young girl, 
supremely beautiful, entered the room accompanied by her aunt, 
Madame de Sainte-Preuve, then very much the fashion. My fiancée, 
delighted to see these ladies, whom she knew but slightly, came to 
me to beg I would at once ask Mademoiselle Fannie’s hand for the 
dance. I went straight to her. Imagine my surprise to discover in 
the young girl in white, the young girl in black whom I had met in 
the Luxembourg Gardens. You may remember that I exclaimed 
“See my destiny passing!” The words returned to my mind, so 
that I found myself standing before her silent and troubled. When 
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I recovered myself sufficiently to ask her to dance, she aecepted 
readily, and in a moment we were standing vis-a-vis to my fiancée 
and her partner. In society I occasionally met Madame de Sainte- 
Preuve—now the Baroness Molitor—and this fact was sufficient to 
start our conversation. 

Women guess everything. Mademoiselle Fannie said to me almost 
at once— 

“Tt is you, Monsieur, who are going to marry Mademoiselle H.?”’ 

“Do you think so?” I replied, half sceptically. 

“ Whom else could you find so beautiful ?” 

I was silent, thunderstruck ; my heart rebelled within me. At 
this moment came the ladies’ chain, and I was recalled by 
Mademoiselle Yvonne’s hand. 

“Come,” I said to myself, “ this is not a romance.” 

“The face of your fiancée is my ideal,” continued Mademoiselle 
Fannie. 

“Then you do not admire your own face ?” 

“Not at all.” 

And, as if to give herself the lie, she stood triumphant in the 
resplendence of her dazzling beauty. Mademoiselle H.’s beauty was 
of the passive type, the noble, serious beauty of the Transteverines. 
Fannie had the face which has been immortalized by sculptors and 
painters—Jouffroy, Diaz, Lehmann, Vidal—the Greek type, and the 
Parisian character; an ideal profile; a spirituel expression; hair 
black, wavy, and rebellious. Large blue eyes lit up her face, and 
a charming smile played around lips rosy red as cherries. Watching 
her that evening, with the eyes of an artist and a poet, it was 
impossible not to regret my plighted word, and unconsciously I 
found myself ceaselessly repeating, “ My destiny! my destiny!” 

How was it that I found myself at supper seated between Yvonne 
and Fannie ? 

“ Do you know,” said Mademoiselle H., “that you have eyes only 
for your neighbour ? ” 

“And do you not know. that you dwell in my heart? All other 
women are but birds of passage there.” 

“Qh, I am not jealous ; for if it is written above that you are not 
to marry me, vain would it be for me to try and keep you. But tell 
me frankly, do you not think Mademoiselle Fannie more beautiful 
than you think me?” 

“You know well that to me you are the most beautiful of the 
beautiful, because I love you.” 

Yet in spite of this—whether by gallantry or attraction—I was 
irresistibly drawn to the other side. Hardly did I turn to 
Mademoiselle H. but I wished to resume my talk with Fannie. 
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The moment for adieux came. Mademoiselle Fannie left, after 
shaking hands with Mademoiselle Yvonne. 

“A demain,” I said to my fiancée. 

Her grandmother, standing near, whispered, with a smile— 

“You may kiss her.” 

Yvonne bent her head. My lips but touched her forehead—an 
absent kiss, which rose not from the heart, which went not to the 
heart. 

It was as if the tie between us was severed. 


That night I returned home profoundly saddened, and with the 
unpassed Rubicon before me, I arraigned myself before myself, 
making my conscience my judge ; and that judge condemned me, and 
overwhelmed me with bitter reproaches at having too lightly possessed 
myself of this defenceless young heart. 


Cuapter IV. 
THE LOST KISS. 


Mapame de Sainte-Preuve had reproached me for not having 
called upon her. The next morning as I was returning from a 
jeweller in the Palais Royal, my thoughts occupied by my wedding 
present, I saw her carriage in the Place du Carrousel. She stopped 
the coachman and beckoned to me. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” she said. “You are 
massacring hearts. My niece is mad about you.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it.” 

“It’s the truth ; she talks of no one but you. Do be quick and 
marry Mademoiselle H., or I can answer for nothing.” 

These words troubled me more than I can say. I was at once 
enraptured and desolated. 

“Your niece,” I said, “is a beautiful coquette who will never love 
but herself; she has too much success in the world to give a second 
thought to an insignificant personage like me.” 

“ Not so insignificant as all that. Besides, every woman must obey 
her destiny.” 

“ Again destiny!” I cried. “Do you believe in that?” 

“Dol believe! See, your destiny and mine have just met; what 
will they do with us? I don’t know; but be sure they are now 
hand in hand, even if it is to betray us. Be this as it may, hurry on 
your marriage.” 

Madame de Sainte-Preuve held out her hand and told the 

coachman to drive on. I went at once to call on Yvonne's grand- 
mother. 
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Although Yvonne had forbidden me to give her any diamonds, I 
wished to shew her a pair of earrings I had chosen. As soon as I 
entered the room her grandmother said— 

“Yvonne is not yet up.” 

“Why?” 

“Why! Ido not know. What I do know is, that she has done 
nothing but cry, and she is crying still.” 

“Will you allow me to see her with you?” 

“No; but I will ask her to get up, if only for a moment.” 

Yvonne refused to get up; I therefore begged her grandmother to 
take her the earrings, and with them this little note: “I wish to see 
you to-day, to-morrow, for ever.” 

She replied by the one word “ Never.” 

I shewed this to her grandmother, who said, “This is childish ; 
I will bring her out to you.” And Yvonne soon appeared, pale and 
trembling. 

I was about to kiss her as the evening before, but her hand kept 
me back. I wished to kiss her hand, when I felt the earrings drop 
into mine. 


“T have come,” she said, “ to give you back these earrings; you 
know I cannot accept them.” 

Doubtless the sadness of my face touched her heart, for though 
she had intended to return to her room, she sat down by the fire. 

“Come, come, that’s right,” said the grandmother, “be happy 
since you are happy.” And she left us to ourselves. 

Sad ¢éte-d-téte! It was in vain we sought to re-enter the paradise 
of our love; the gate was closed. 

I left Mademoiselle H., promising to return in the evening and 
drink tea with her and her grandmother. Fannie’s name was not 
once mentioned between us, but her image had with Yvonne as with 
me frozen our interview. 

I was engaged that evening to a ball in the Rue de la Cerisaie. I 
had made up my mind I would not go, but Destiny herself put on 
my white cravat for me. Well, hardly had I arrived when I saw 
Mademoiselle Fannie enter. The young men crowded around her, 
imploring some a waltz, some a quadrille. I alone pretended not to 
see her, so greatly did I fear her. I could not look at her without 
seeing Mademoiselle H. Passing me presently, she said, “ You know 
I have kept the first waltz for you.” Another moment and I should 
have fled; but how could I fly such witchery? I was caught in a 
golden snare; I waltzed! 

When the hour of my appointment came, I had forgotten 
Mademoiselle H. When I remembered her, it was too late. I 
went downstairs, however, but among the carriages not a cab was to 
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be found. It was raining a torrent. I went back, saying, “ Destiny 
has decided.” 


And indeed I did not see Mademoiselle H. again. 


Cuarter Y. 
A DOUBLE ROMANCE. 


Next day Yvonne refused to receive me. Her grandmother, who 
knew that I had spent the night at a ball at which I had met 
Mademoiselle Fannie, told me I was acting abominably. I tried to 
convince her that it was all the work of chance, and that I still held 
to my word. She replied that she preferred that her dear grand- 
daughter should be unhappy for one day, rather than unhappy all 
her life. 

I went away half mad, thinking I had sacrificed all my happiness. 

That evening a friend of the family brought me back the earrings 
and some verses of mine in a sealed envelope. Speaking of the 
grief of Mademoiselle H., he said— 

“She has too much pride not to overcome her heart. Hers is a 
noble nature; but since you are on the road to marriage, I advise 
you to marry Mademoiselle Fannie.” 

“ But there has never been a word of love breathed between us.” 

“Oh, that is understood. Besides, no one will be able to fling a 
stone at you, for you are sacrificing a large fortune to a small 
fortune.” 

“T assure you that if ever I marry I shall not take that into 
account. For me the fortune in marriage is the woman.” 

“Quite right; and console yourself, Mademoiselle Fannie is as 
true a woman as is Mademoiselle Yvonne.” 

I spent that evening aimlessly wandering about the quays; I 
sought but solitude. What could I do? Was I to force myself 
upon Mademoiselle H. and convince her that my heart and life 
were hers? or was I to allow myself to be swept away in the 
world’s current and break my will, perhaps my heart? When 
midnight struck at the clock of the Institut I was crossing the 
Pont des Arts for the twentieth time, still irresolute, still possessed 
by those two images which held my heart. In vain I told myself 
that I could not love two women at once; I was taken, retaken, 
caught by one and the other. 

I could not sleep. When morning came, the ambassador of the 
evening before rang at my door. He told me had gone beyond 
his instructions, that all was not yet broken off, that I must see 
Yvonne's grandmother again. 
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Should I have gone? At noon a note was given me from 
Madame de Sainte-Preuve, asking me to call on her. 

It was then only I understood that the living love was for Fannie. 
And indeed it was with a happy beating of the heart that I obeyed 
the summons. 

Madame de Sainte-Preuve went straight to the point. 

“Do you wish to marry my niece?” she asked. 

I answered “ Yes,” for it would have been impossible for me to say 
“No.” 

“ But—how about that marriage of yours ?” 

“The door has been closed against me since yesterday.” 

“Then I am rescuing a shipwrecked man ? ” 


“You are disposing of the heart of your niece. Do you even know 
that she wishes to marry ? ” 


“Yes; with you.” 

“You amaze me!” 

“Your amazement is nothing to mine. For the last six months 
she has daily refused suitors far more desirable than you—rich men, 
wise men, holy men! And after all this, she thinks she has found 
happiness in giving you her hand.” And Madame de Sainte-Preuve 
continued : “As to Mademoiselle H., my niece consoles herself with 
the thought that she would have been very unhappy with you, or, in 
other words, that she is relieving her of a very bad bargain.” 

Madame de Sainte-Preuve had hardly finished saying these words 
when Mademoiselle Fannie came in, more charming than ever in her 
morning déshabillé. 

“ Mademoiselle,” I said, “I cannot help thinking this is a fairy 
tale; and yet I have not accomplished the three valiant deeds by 
which the princess is won.” 

“No; but is it not a valiant deed to marry me?” And the quick 
blood rose from her heart and crimsoned her cheeks, Our eyes met; 
with them we exchanged our first kiss. 

I had ended one romance to begin another, and the second 
seemed the more marvellous of the two. I had passed from an 
elegiac love to an all-conquering passidn—not to a sweeter love, but to 
one more overmastering. But not without many wounds; the face 
of Yvonne was ever before my eyes, sad and pale. I was not myself. 
I could not stay at home; I ran Paris over, not knowing whither I 
went, but, without willing it, I always found myself where I hoped 
to meet Fannie. I was at the mercy of some irresistible force. 
Never have I so well understood fatality ; the more I rebelled, the 
more I fell under its power. 

Many of my friends condemned me; they knew not how I 
condemned myself. Often I was on the point of flying both Fannie 
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and Yvonne, but I had not the strength to kill my own heart. *. How 
was it that, without wishing it, almost without knowing it, I had 
troubled the lives of two young, charming women, immeasurably 
above me in goodness, heart, and sentiment? What had so blinded 
them—for I had hoped for nothing ? 


Cuaprer VI. 
THE PORTRAIT. 


However, I had reckoned without my father. A few days later I 
arrived at Bruyéres escorted by the brightest hopes. At the word 
marriage my father frowned. 

“You are no more fit to be a husband than to be a cardinal, Never 
will I consent to that act of folly.” 

“But, father, you married; and very grateful I am to you.” 

“T knew that I could keep a wife.” 

“Oh, reassure yourself, mine will not die of hunger.” 

“Ts she rich?” 

“No, but she is beautiful. Did you not marry a woman without 
a penny—you who were so well off? And I have always thought 
you right. I was touched by your doing so.” 

But my father was not touched in the least. “I am delighted,” 
he said, “ that I have one good point in your eyes.” 

“Father, I beg of you not to mock me. I adore this young girl 
whom I wish to marry.’ 

“ And I mean to prevent you marrying a girl without adot. If you 
want so much to marry, I have plenty of wives at hand for you. Be- 
sides, why did you last year refuse the hand of the minister’s niece ? ” 

“ Because I did not love the minister’s niece.” 

“So much the worse for you—so much the better, perhaps, for her.” 

“ Father, for pity sake let me be happy.” 

“No, I will not give my consent.” 

The word “consent” meant simply “I refuse you a dot.” I 
begged my mother to intercede fer me, but she did so only in a half- 
hearted way, believing it was a fresh act of folly on my part. To 
hide my grief I locked myself into my own room. I thought of 
marrying without my father’s consent, but to this Fannie’s family 
would never have agreed. 

After a terrible struggle I regained my self-control. Iwas not one 
to be beaten with victory within my grasp. I wrote off to Emile 
Wattier to paint me quickly a water-colour portrait of Mademoiselle 
Fannie. He sent me a little chef-d’cuwvre ; beauty illuminated by 


the soul. Without a word I hung the picture where my father 
would see it. 
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“ Who's that ?” he asked of me later in the day. 
“You know very well,” I answered. 
“ Marry her !” he said. 


Cuarter VII. 
THE LAST CLOUD. 


Over every human joy a shadow passes. 

I could not banish Yvonne’s saddened face. Assuredly I had no 
regret that Fannie had entered into my life, for henceforth my heart 
was hers. She was my real wife, but I could not forgive myself for 
having so much as placed a fold in the rose leaves under the feet of 
Mademoiselle H. I tried to console myself with the thought that 
no one is master of his will; in the whole history the invisible hand 
of fate was evident. 

But the battle was not yet won! I hastened back to Paris, and 
sought Madame de Sainte-Preuve with a victorious face. 

“Halt, there!” she said, “the marriage is off.” Although she 
spoke with a smile, the words stabbed me to the heart. 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“ Mon cher ami, while your father was reflecting on his side, we 
were reflecting on ours, for we could not wait until the next century 
for your family to make up their minds ; and we feel that to marry 
a literary man—well, if not beggary, it is next door to it. My mother 
put in her word against it, my husband his.” 

“ And Mademoiselle Fannie; what does she say ?” 

“She shed a tear, but not two. You ought to have carried the 
place by storm. Remember you have been ten days absent—ten 
centuries. My niece has had ten offers in that time.” 

“That I quite believe. And you wish me to understand that she 
has resigned herself to accept one of these ?” 

I tried to laugh, but I did not feel like laughing; through me ran 
ashiver. I saw my happiness crumbling, and myself buried in its ruins. 
I could hardly stammer out— 

“ And is this irrevocable ? ” 

“Nothing is irrevocable; but I must tell you that General du 
Rocheret, her godfather, last night at the Opera presented to Fannie 
a handsome Colonel, friend of the Duc de Nemours.” 

As Fannie was a soldier’s daughter I looked on all as lost. 

“‘May I be permitted, Madame, to see Mademoiselle Fannie ? ” 

“ Well, that I will tell you to-morrow.” 

“ And I had come to beg you to give me some dinner.” 

“ Just how things happen. I am not dining at home to-night.” 

I turned on my heel. 
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“ Adieu ! Madame.” 

“ Au revoir, Monsieur ; are you going on to Mademoiselle Yvonne ? 

Another word and I should have flown at her throat, so carried away 
by rage was I. She had torn me from Yvonne, and now sought to 
tear Fannie from my heart. I went out without saying one word 
more. 

I returned home to be alone with my sorrow. What was there left 
for me todo? “Fannie! Fannie! Fannie! had you then no heart ? 
Were you but a smile? Ah!” I exclaimed, “ Yvonne is already 
avenged! It was to be so. I was cruel to her, Fannie is cruel to 
me. Alas! where shall I ever meet again two such women ?” 

I went out, not caring where. I found myself presently at Jules 
Janin’s door ; but the breath of spring, or perhaps rather the memory 
of that first meeting, irresistibly drew me across to the Luxembourg 
Gardens. Besides, I wanted movement—to escape from myself—to 
forget ; but do what I would, my two loves flew by my side. 

And now, say again that there are no predestined meetings! I 
was passing the statue of Clémence Isaure, when I met Fannie 
walking slowly, sadly, leaning on the arm of her grandmother. I 
went straight to her. I bowed to the old lady, and I held out my 
hand to the fickle one. She gave me hers with all her accustomed 

race. 
". I thought,” she said, “that I was never to see you again.” 

“ And you lost no time in building between us the Great Wall of 
China.” 


“And very naturally, Monsieur. I could not wait your good 
pleasure for ever.” 

“Then everything is really ended? You are going to marry a 
fire-eating Colonel ?” 

The pallor of my face must have pleaded for me. Fannie also 
grew pale. She turned towards her grandmother, who said to me 
frankly : 

“You ask for her hand. Have you not just taken it ?” 

I seized Fannie’s hand again. ‘God be praised!” I exclaimed, 
wiping away my two last tears. 


Cuarter VIII. 
THE WEDDING-RING. 


Taree weeks later, beaming with joy, I entered the Church of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Madame de Sainte-Preuve was on my arm. We 
followed my father, on whose arm leaned Mademoiselle Fannie. Can 
you believe it? The first figure that my eyes fell on was Mademoi- 
selle Yvonne, who had regained her stately beauty, although her 
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cheeks still remained a little pale. This gave a blow to my heart. 
Madame de Sainte-Preuve was handing me the wedding-ring, saying 
there had not been time to have our married initials engraved on it. 
This wedding-ring I let drop, and vainly searched for. Great con- 
sternation! Several friends tried to help me in finding it. I 
implored one of them—it was Gérard de Nerval—to run to the 
nearest jeweller’s and buy another. Gérard had already started, 
when Mademoiselle Yvonne (who had found the lost ring) restored it 
to Madame de Sainte-Preuve. All now went rightly, and when 
Gérard quickly returned with the ring he had purchased, I had two 
rings for the ceremony, which caused my wife to say, whenever one 
of those rare clouds came between us, “ Thou must have made a 
mistake in the ring.” 

The two rings were exactly like each other; neither I nor Gérard 
himself could ever tell which was the original ; and so struck was he 
by the circumstance, that he commenced a romance, to which he 
gave the title of ‘The Magic Ring.’ 


Perhaps in this romance the ring which Mademoiselle Yvonne 
restored was destined to be one day placed upon her finger. Such 
was not the case; for although the lovely Fannie, after ten years 
of happy married life, died, leaving M. Houssaye to console himself 
later with another bride, that bride was not Mademoiselle Yvonne. 
Probably the lady remained unmarried ; for, to quote the end of his 
story, M. Houssaye says: “It is not long since that, at a wedding, I 
found myself in the company of Mademoiselle Yvonne. An old friend, 

‘who knew the circumstances, said as we went into the sacristy, 
‘Do you not see there some one whom you ought to have married 
when you were young ?’” 

I closed my eyes. 

A little later the same lady said the same thing to my fiancée of 
former days. But she would not look at me. Had she too the fear 
of destroying past illusions? As for myself, I have a horror of 
brutal realities. I wish to keep fresh in my memory that beautiful 
image of twenty years, which an overwhelming adoration had 
dimmed, but had never been able to efface from my soul. 
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Men We Meet. 


By HERMAN MERIVALE. 


AskeED not long ago to lecture to an audience craving for edifying food, 
I agreed, with an inward reservation which I did not venture to con- 
fide to my inviter. I secretly determined, as he left me my choice 
of subject, that I would not improve the occasion by instructing any- 
body, but would be frivolous, and yet, if possible, edifying, out of some 
personal experiences of my own. The schoolmaster is very much 
abroad indeed just now; the world is becoming so overpoweringly 
serious that there will soon be no room left for a little joke at all ; and 
the depths of Mind and Mystery swallow up whole such a number of 
divers and diving-bells, that the incurably shallow person like myself, 
whose interests and knowledge are a good deal bounded by the old 
world of Literature and Art, shrinks away from the brink, and shies 
at the header. Our national mind really seems as if it were falling 
under the control of a little oligarchy of lecturers, who are always 
lecturing us, in season and out of season, from platforms and in maga- 
zines, about everything except the forbidden thing, Humour. If they 
cannot kill that quite, it is because it is eternal—the choicest defensive 
weapon in the battle of life ever forged for man’s many-sided armoury. 
To those who like definitions and distinctions, as so many do, I com- 
mend it as one solution for the vexed question of the difference between 
Wit and Humour, that the first is a sword, and the second a shield ; 
the attacking and defending sides of the same quality. 

Now the oligarchs are by no means always without the first: but 
they dispense with the second altogether. Or they could never go on 
talking and writing about each other as they do, as the famous Mr. 
This and the eminent Mr. That—speaking of themselves, as I saw one 
of them did only the other day (of whom I myself had never heard 
before), as having been prevented from enjoying a visit to America, 
because, of course, as a celebrated Englishman, nobody would ever 
leave him alone, and generally describing themselves as “the 
thinkers” as opposed to all the rest of us, who, like my Lord 
Dundreary, only thank we thunk. And here is a piece of observa- 
tion of mine (for we may observe, though we can’t think—and no 
bad quality either). When you hear a speaker or lecturer begin a 
sentiment by “All thinking men must agree with me,” set it down 
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in the first place that he is comfortably conscious of being a cele- 
brated Englishman, and in the second, that nobody in the room will 
agree with him at all. It is worth while to cultivate little bits of 
observation like this: they are just the bosses to set in the 
shield of Humour, and to defend one, out of internal amusement, 
in many of the worries of life. I cannot deny that I believe 
myself to have been provided with a certain shield of the kind, and 
to have been borne through the thick of some rather fearful fights 
by that provision only. In the same way, when you meet with a 
platform speaker, or a writer of leading articles, who when he is 
dealing with a Disraeli, or with a Gladstone, can only speak of them 
as Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, or as William Ewart 
Gladstone—after a close communion with M. or N. and the 
baptismal service—trouble yourself about his opinions no more. The 
man is talking nonsense, and knows it. 

To do the “thinkers” justice, it is otherwise with them; for 
they believe in themselves sincerely. As they absorb their time 
in trying to find new answers for the old riddles which they allow 
to be insoluble—for it is to be understood, of course, that I am 
not speaking of a genuine labourer in any field, whatever field it 
be—it is a matter of fact that they are just the one set of men 
who needn’t think. We must, if we are to succeed. The preacher 
must, before he gives us a sermon. Every man must who legis- 
lates or brews—who bakes or paints—who deals in law, or trade, 
or medicine—or follows out his business loyally. To parody 
Artemus Ward, I am myself “no thinkist. I am saddest when 
I think.” But somehow or another I have at times to go through 
a good deal of a process exceedingly like it, I must think, heaven 
knows! before I can write a poem or a play. But these are just 
the men who mustn’t: for if they did their occupation would be 
gone, and they would follow the example of a brilliant actress, of 
whom it is recorded that one night in a full theatre, when acting a 
love-scene and suddenly struck by the unreality of the whole thing, she 
stopped dead and whispered to her startled stage-lover at a passionate 
moment: “Good heavens! what nonsense all this is! Suppose we 
don’t go on with it!” If “the thinkers” didn’t go on thinking, 
what should we do? Should we perhaps tell them that after all 
thought is an active thing, and that the workers of the world think, 
and are obliged to think and toa purpose, while they ruminate and 
chew the cud of a puzzle which is admittedly eternal, except for 
those who trustfully accept the old solution? As a rule, they hold 
that there is no life but this, and make the worst of it. I believe in 
another: therefore make the best of this. I remember once meeting 
at dinner a celebrated and very gloomy philanthropist of this kind 
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who gravely rebuked me for my frivolous spirit of enjoyment, and 
groundless confidence in another world. I pointed out that were he 
right (if nobody knows), 1 had the best of it here: were he wrong 
in the end—what then? “It is better,” I maintained, “ to live in a 
fool’s paradise than in a wise man’s purgatory.” And I was 
thought to have the best of the argument. 

But I grow discursive, and even on the verge of being in- 
structive. I am within the limits of my subject: for these are 
among the men we meet, and far too many of them. The thinkists 
do not admit the writer of imagination among them. A poet they 
may, a8 long as he writes poems nobody can understand. A 
novelist they may, if, as in a great recent case, he or she will 
sacrifice a noble gift for fiction to a very poor turn for metaphysics. 
But a man who writes plays, never! He is frivol of the frivolous. 
It is true that he probably gets a better price for one play than 
five philosophers for as many philosophies (which rather sadly 
suggests that the world on the whole is slightly frivolous still), 
and might even make foolish fortunes if he wasn’t lazy. But, 
thank heaven, he always is. It’s part of the prescription. That 
same sense of humour, too, will always amuse him with the certain 
vague association of impropriety and mystery which still attaches to 
him ; a lingering after-flavour of the apple of Eden. More than once 
have I been requested in an under-tone, by a serious friend at the bar— 
in business—may I even add in the church ?—after much humming and 
hawing and preliminary apology of gesture—if I would—hum—just 
for once—haw—wmerely, of course, as a matter of—ha-ha—experience 
mind (the final sentence with a rush)—mind-taking-him-behind-the- 
scenes? I remember agreeing to do this in the case of an excellent 
Oxford tutor, after assuring him that he would find it dull, and more 
like the deck of an old merchant ship than anything else. He only 
wanted experience, of course, so didn’t mind. But instead of the 
fairy visions of Delight which he had looked for, he soon found that 
his chief object was to avoid being knocked down an open trap-door, 
through sudden and violent contact with two hot carpenters and an 
unexpected side-scene. Nor do I feel sure that he liked his ex- 
perience any the better when he found that he was expected to pay 
for it, according to the unwritten law about neophytes admitted 
“behind the scenes,” by standing beer to the carpenters all round. 

So many and various are the men we meet, when we keep our 
eyes open. By degrees, for instance, like the pre-historic enquirer, 
one begins to build up the whole specimen of the “ thinkist ” from 
his early developments, and to know exactly beforehand what under 
given circumstances he will do. A short time ago I saw that one of 
them had intervened, with a sort of settle-the-whole-matter air of 
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authority, in the vexed discussion on Vivisection. I knew what he 
said before I read it, and that he would vigorously defend the 
practice, not out of any scientific or physiological knowledge whatever, 
on which the point is arguable, but from a beneficent sense of 
pleasure in the abstract idea. I am not personal, and do not wish to 
be: and these are men one can never offend, because it never occurs 
to any of them, as long as one generalizes, that one can be thinking 
of them. In default of the silver shield of humour, they wear the 
hide of self-satisfaction. Prod and prod at it for ever, and they will 
not know that they are being prodded. But let me hope I am not 
unjust for want of a sympathy I cannot command. For what are 
we all but men that meet like substances and pass like shadows, to 
wither or to re-flourish in the gardens or the deserts of a measureless 
space, with no possibility of outer wall or confine—nothing, nothing 
to overleap save into farther-spreading spaces still—and that through 
the interminable ages of a time which never can have begun? 
What but mites crawling between heaven and earth, for a baby of a 
day in a teacup of a world, whose children’s largest, ay and most 
magnified vision, can see beyond our little “system ” only in the magic 
of a dream? Is there then any greater lesson after all than a 
fighting for humility—a striving to lighten one another’s burdens— 
and a prayerful feeling that when love ends and toleration fails us 
(as end and fail with such imperfect knowledge and such dark-seeing 
through the glass they but too often will), there is more than room 
in that house of the illimitable vast for all sympathies to blend in joy, 
and all antipathies to dwell apart in peace—that house of which we 
have heard as the house of many mansions ? 

But I had no purpose of writing in this way when I began a chapter 
of recollections. I intended merely to follow another fashion of 
the day, which I may call its afternoon fashion, the other being ap- 
propriate to the morning. An age which likes to be so very learned 
in school-time becomes very light- -hearted afterwards, and finds 
relief from Psychical Phenomena in Opera Bouffe. I sometimes 
wonder whether for the writers I like best to read myself, who are con- 
tent to be bright and straightforward, without being either dull or 
silly, and so fall in with neither affectation, there will long be any 
place at all. Anyhow, I have arrived at the afternoon season of my 
paper, and for the rest of it propose merely to string together for 
lazy entertainment a few random anecdotes, out of personal knowledge, 
of a few of the great men in art and letters whom it has been my 
privilege to know. I hope that they may not be tiresome ; but at all 
events I follow a very popular precedent in giving personal re- 
miniscences, which everybody begins to do now as soon as he is old 
enough to reminisce about anything. The writer's life has been so 
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various as to give him the opportunity of contact from the first with 
many leading minds, and to provide him with many social oppor- 
tunities, especially in the world of letters, coming as he does of a 
family who in one form or another have been inveterate scribblers 
for three generations. I am the first of them who has chosen 
literature as an absolute profession, for it is notoriously uncertain in 
that way, and perhaps they were wiser than I in providing Apollo’s 
bow with a second string. But write they all would: and in my 
time I have been made responsible, as well as for my own sins, for 
an epic poem about ‘Orlando in Roncesvalles,’ written by my grand- 
father, and as much admired in its day as Charles Surface’s Aunt 
Deborah ; for some lectures on colonization and political economy by 
a father; for several volumes of Roman History by an uncle; for a 
treatise on coal-mines by an engineer first-cousin ; and a dissertation 
on the Acts of the Apostles, by an aunt. But I have had a terrible 
revenge. When many years ago I produced my first play, a little 
farce of unrestrained foolishness, under the assumed name which my 
situation at the bar demanded, one of the principal morning papers 
spoke in a strain of grave regret of an incognito which was a cover for 
the frivolity of a serious and responsible official who had “ grown grey 
in the public service.” My father was State-Secretary for India, 
and the critic (whom I came to know well and laugh at well after- 
wards) took me for him. The dear old man would have as soon 
beguiled his leisure hours on a tight-rope; but I am bound to say 
that nobody more thoroughly enjoyed the mistake than he, or laughed 
more heartily in the theatre at the first aberration of his offspring, 
who at that time, like so many promising prodigals, was of course 
“ going to be Lord Chancellor.” 

Now this little family preface is for an introduction to a certain 
man of mark, and it should be an interesting memory to all my 
readers, for it is given in a letter of great value, now published for 
the first time, though it has been a cherished possession of mine since 
it came to me out of my grandfather’s papers some years ago. The 
letter is written in answer to a proposal of his which has a curious 
interest for me, and it is dated in full Waterloo-time—July 1, 1815. 
I don’t want to be thought quite old enough to remember that date, 
though if the writer had lived I might easily have known him ; but 
I have the right to introduce him through my grandfather, whom as 
a boy I remember well, at a date long afterwards. The writer was a 


rather famous manager at Drury Lane. Here is the letter to tell its 
own story :— 


“My dear Merivale,—I had no such meaning—on the contrary, I have 
great hopes that you intendtogo on. It is my wish to begin with ‘ Henry 
VI.” and as to the comedy we will see what is to be done with it next 
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season. I have some doubts of it, but none of your part therein. If you 
feel disposed to try a separate flight of your own, I will present it with 
very great pleasure. We are really in want of opera and comedy, particu- 
larly the former, which when successful draws more than fifty Shakes- 
peares—excuse the blasphemy—but it is really the case. Our Committee 
are going on very amicably, and if I could but once see you a staple 
dramatist, I should think myself conferring much good on the concern. 
But on this matter we must talk more at large.—Ever yours, B.” 





Now this was an old friend of my grandfather’s and a very famous 
manager indeed, whose name was Lord Byron. Readers may imagine 
the interest toa playwright like me that it must give to find in myself so 
odd an instance of Galton’s theory of what he calls “‘ atavism,” namely 
the transmission of an especial taste to a grandson, skipping a 
generation. I had no idea till this letter came into my hands that 
my grandfather ever dreamed of turning “staple dramatist,” though 
I knew all about the ‘Henry VI.’ referred to, which was a very in- 
genious arrangement by him of the three parts of Shakespeare’s play 
in one, under the title of ‘Richard Duke of York,’ of which I have 
the early printed edition now in my library, as it was acted in the 
next year at Drury Lane. 

The comedy, I believe, never came to anything, but the grave 
Commissioner of Bankruptcy (the place my grandfather held) had 
always a passion for the stage, in whose history it is an interesting 
fact for me that he and his own father-in-law, Dr. Drury—a pair 
of Devonshire gentlemen who were personal allies—going one even- 
ing to an entertainment of strolling actors, at a sort of village barn, 
were so startled and impressed by a performer who appeared as 
“Othello” and as “ Harlequin,” if you please, that they made his 
acquaintance,—found him utterly poor and wife-loving, struggling, 
despairing, hopeless, with nothing but the feeling of unacknow- 
ledged genius which is too often so mistaken, and wrote to Byron and 
the Drury Lane Committee to speak of their discovery. Of course 
the management pooh-poohed it: but when it was losing money be- 
yond hope it remembered, and wrote to my grandfather for his 
Phoenix. He had some difficulty in unearthing him again, but did, 
and sent him to London. It is a well-known story how the 
“ shabby little man in the cape ” hung about the stage-door, despised 
ky brother-actors, and even hall-porters, his first hearing deferred 
to more and more heart-sickening, till a night came when he appeared 
as “Shylock ” before some empty and listless benches, which he woke 
up to such an extent that the next morning he was the most cele- 
brated man of the -hour, under the name of Edmund Kean. “I 
never should have thought,” said Fawcett the comedian, “that so few 
of them could have kicked up such a row.” More good-natured than 
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some of his compeers, who were jealously sneering at the Harlequin 
a few nights afterwards, the same actor said: “ He’s the best Harle- 
quin I ever saw ; for he has jumped over all our heads.” The Keans 
continued fast friends of our family from that time: and it was 
Edmund Kean who played the leading part in my grandfather’s play. 
Oddly enough I remember a very similar incident in my own life, 
when I was travelling in Spain as a youngster, as secretary to an 
honoured and venerable cousin of mine who was Italian consul and in 
a large business, and we were much struck at the opera by a very 
young and gawky girl who sang the contralto part with little know- 
ledge, but the voice of an angel. My cousin at once dictated to me 
a letter to Costa, a great friend of his whom I was to meet often 
afterwards, to advise him to look after the treasure at once. The 
usual disbelief followed, which, as my cousin (well known in his day 
as Baron Heath) was one of the first of virtuosos in music, rather 
annoyed him. But we had the advantage of Costa afterwards, when 
the rival opera-house introduced the gawky girl to the London 
world, as a handsome young woman called Trebelli. 

In Edmund Kean and Byron I have only spoken of men whom 
I didn’t meet, but who met my grandfather, who met me. Readers 
will excuse the bull because of the company to which it introduces 
us, and because it explains what I told them of my personal advan- 
tages in the way of men to meet. For the rest of my time in this 
essay I shall be autobiographical, and glance at a few of the most 
striking figures I have come across. My subject is rather a large 
one, and may leave room for a second edition if some day the ‘ Bar’ 
eares to hear it. Asin the state and on the stage—in letters and 
in art and at the bar—the writer through the chances of his life 
seems at one time or another to have met with and to have 
known—often very intimately—almost everybody who has taken a 
prominent place, he might unfold a good many tales which would be 
worth the telling, without leaving a sting behind, as too many tales 
so often do. I disbelieve in tales that sting. To-day, however, at 
all events, the figures that flit across my scene are only of the past, 
cast shadow-wise from out of the great “majority.” 

First of them, I think, comes the figure of a very old maiden-lady 
whose life was nearly to reach the span of 100 years, while with her 
lived a sister who should surpass it—propped up on pillows in their 
Hampstead home, gentle and peaceful and beautiful in her gradual 
passing away—a delightful link slowly dissolving between the 
literature of one day and of another—the poetess of ‘ Plays of the 
Passions,’ Joanna Baillie. ‘ When that I was a little tiny boy” (as 
sings the man who was at once the mightiest of poets and the 

sweetest of singers—Shakespeare—to whom, let Englishmen thank 
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God, no poet in any land or language ever breathed within desert- 
distance of a second place), my grandfather, who was a “boy” to 
Joanna Baillie when in the prime in which he died, took me up, a very 
odd and wilful child, I’m told, to make acquaintance with the poetess. 
I think I only howled—as I generally did with strangers, famous or 
otherwise. But I remember, of course through the memory of 
others, for all that remains to me of her is the sort of blurred fancy- 
picture of one’s childhood, which one hardly knows if one owes to 
oneself at all, or to the twice-told stories of relations (that strange 
thing “tradition,” which makes up history, and, as I strongly 
suspect, the truest), how she patted me on the head and assured my 
grandfather and father that however much they might doom me 
to the woolsack or the archbishop’s chair (they would naturally 
anticipate nothing less), I was bound to turn into a Bohemian and 
an author (bad or good, which she frankly opined was altogether 
uncertain), partly because I was such a very odd and rather objec- 
tionable boy, and partly because my face reminded her so much of 
her dear Walter Scott when he was young. How odd these lives of 
two ages are! I can never understand why the plays of Joanna 
Baillie, though not suited for the stage, have not taken, any more 
than Sir Henry Taylor’s, a more popular place in letters. I suppose 
because Britons won’t read plays. The demigods are very few and far 
between, and conquer the world out of their semi-divinity, often in 
their lifetime, oftener when they are dead. But the relative meeds 
of popularity dealt out to the lesser genii has been and remains to 
me a puzzle, 

I do not propose in this paper to be critical at all, however. 
Certainly I fulfilled the dear old lady’s prophecy, and the woolsack, 
in spite of the regularity with which I afterwards “ate my terms” 
—I fear without digesting them—suffered a grave possible loss. 
By about the age of eight, I think, I had composed a five-act tragedy 
in very blank verse, called ‘The Poisoned Pancake,’ which would 
(spaces between the acts included) have taken about ten minutes to 
perform. The personages consisted of a royal family and their cook, 
who poisoned them out of vengeance for wrongful dismissal, every 
soul of them, and then committed suicide on the spot—I mean the 
spit. I think I must have been modelling my ideas on the universal 
and sudden mortality of everybody in general in the last act of 
‘ Hamlet,’ which at that time rather appalled me—for I was devoted 
to Shakespeare, and was always being put upon a table to recite the 
quarrel between Brutus and Cassius, varied by Scott’s ballad of young 
Lochinvar. There is no nuisance like an infant prodigy; and a lady 
now living in my town, who knew me as a child, assures me that of 
all the specimens of the class she ever saw (and we are much more 
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eommon than grown-up prodigies, as far as I can see), I was by far 
the greatest nuisance. I entirely believe it; for I had rapidly 
followed up ‘The Poisoned Pancake’ by a supplementary “ book ” of 
Pope’s ‘ Homer,’ and a short sequel to the ‘ Psalms of David.’ It was 
impossible that this should last; and at an early age I was very 
properly sent to a severe private school, where Latin and Greek soon 
got me into line; and one day in the absence of the master I was 
very properly whipped by his wife for “ making rude marks” on my 
Greek exercise. They were accents, and essential to the language. 
But that she didn’t know. Among the first “men I met” at that 
school was a boy who lived two doors from mine in London, went with 
me to that school on the same day—from that same school (out of the 
same class) on the same day four years later to Harrow—where 
six years later yet we parted company—our names side by side upon 
the list. That is a curious connexion with a friend like Sir George 
Trevelyan, the fumes of whose burnt-sacrifice in the cause of sheer 
public honour will leave with us a savour which may do us all good. 
It was when I was still a Harrow boy that Fate again descended 
between me and the woolsack, in the interesting personality of Charles 
Kean, Edmund’s more regular though less wonderful son. A man 
nevertheless of very remarkable power, whose ‘ Corsican Brothers’ 
and ‘Louis XI.’ live in my mind like types of destiny upon the 
stage. But again—no criticism. He was the kindest and best, 
but most childishly and transparently sensitive of men, who by 
personal conduct and character, coupled with deep literary and 
antiquarian scholarship, did more for our stage than perhaps any 
man ever did. No later management than his, though it may well 
have outdone him in gorgeousness, has touched him in truth. To 
this day, among such actors and even box-keepers as once served 
under him (unlike all the rest, who are Fechter, Phelps, &c.), he is 
always “Mr. Kean,” a singular tribute of special respect to those 
who note these little things. Well, Mr. Kean came to dine at our 
house one night, when he was manager of the Princess’s 'Theatre, as 
he often did. He had always been anxious to persuade my mother, 
whom ill-health bound to her chair, to be brought one night toa 
stage-box to see one of his famous “ revivals,” as it had become the 
fashion to call, I don’t know why, the constant resurrection of 
Shakespeare plays that die not. She had not been equal to it ; but 
accidentally let him know that evening that she had been able one 
afternoon to be taken to the Egyptian Hall, and hear Albert Smith. 
Homeric was the wrath of Charles Kean. He kept on murmuring, 
“ Albert Smith ! and she wouldn’t see me.” Then as he was leaving 
the house he saw his revenge. “Tell you what!” he said, as he said 
good-night ; “ I'll take Herban behind the scenes, and introduce him 
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to my Colublide!” It was part of the personality that odd accent 
of his, which somehow never interfered with the clear elocutionary 
effect of the actor, the scholar, and the gentleman. 

From that revenge, as out of the smouldering ashes of ‘The 
Poisoned Pancake,’ first rose the predestined atavism which has 
since perversely haunted me through all my superior hours of 
politics, philosophy, and thinkisting. ‘ Once rub your back behind a 
side-scene,” said a contemplative country-player to me formerly, as I 
was enacting Henri de Neuville, with a walnuted face, very vilely to 
@ sparse audience somewhere near Oxford, when I ought to have been 
in Oxford, as faras I remember at evening chapel, “and you'll 
never get the paint off.” Kean took his revenge. The effect of my 
first behind-the-scenes and my introduction to that exquisite creature 
in those bewildering skirts (there were Colubbides then, indeed!) was 
not to be forgotten. I have loved often since; but never so sud- 
denly or so well. From that time I became a kind of tame-cat 
behind the Keanian scenes; much spoiled by the young ladies. I 
would talk to them at rehearsals in a private-box; get hidden under 
the chairs promiscuously when the tragedian heard a noise ; and be 
guilty of a whole scene being rehearsed all over again, probably of 
deep classic import. I would put off Harrow trains to the last 
possible moment, in order to put in a masked appearance in the 
famous opera-scene of the ‘Corsican Brothers.’ And I haunted 
Kean’s house in Hyde Park Street with never-failing welcome. 
How many of those mornings I remember ; particularly one when I 
found him fuming in the dining-room, with several papers on the 
table. “ Herban! a fellow has come out in ‘ Hamlet’ in Londod, and 
they say nothing about me!” 

“Who has? Who doesn't? Why? Dillon do you mean?” 

“ Dillod! that’s his d—d dame! Dillod! In my father’s time, 
if anybody had come out in one of his best parts when he was 
playing them, all the papers would have been down on the man for 
his impudence. But nobody mentions me!” 

I tried to throw oil upon the troubled waters. ‘“ Indeed, Mr. 
Kean,” I youthfully pleaded, “I saw in one of the papers that it was 
a mistake to play ‘Hamlet’ in London, when there were two such 
actors before the public as yourself and-——” 

“And! Phelps, I suppose? He can’t play the part a dab!” 


* * * * ~ 


But the ‘Bar’ space fails me ; and for the time, at all events, I must 
stop the overflow of a rather full cistern of memory. The shades 
that pass before me are so many and so great. Sometimes I wish 
that I had never written what I used to think were criticisms about 
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them, and airily disposed of merit after the fashion of youngsters not 
obliged to sign, but, like Mr. Weller in doubt, putting it down with 
a “we.” I don’t think I did it much; but youngsters always do it 
a little. When we read that there are no actors, no authors, no 
anything original, it is but the opinion of those who want to become 
so, and honestly believe they can. In that, as in other things, age is 
your truest teacher. When the negro lover of equality, in one of 
Marryatt’s books, becomes a responsible “steward,” and is asked 
what he thinks of his old views, he simply answers, “ Me say d—— 
equality, now me major-domo.” Me say plenty authors, now me one 
of them. 





Che Pavilion. 


Lapse of time and the occurrence of certain events with which I 
need not trouble the reader, enable me to tell a very strange story, 
and I shall do so as nearly as possible in the words of the man 
who told it to me, and was the principal actor in it. But first I 
should like you to know what sort of a man he was, for in these 
cases credibility turns quite as much upon physicological as upon 
moral considerations. Scrooge knew this when he told Marley’s 
ghost that he might be a piece of undigested potato, and many 
another wonder has been stamped upon a sympathetic brain by 
a disordered liver. This man, at the time when the events about 
to be narrated happened to him, was in perfect health. If any 
one possessed the mens sana in corpore sano, it washe. A Scotch- 
man by birth, parentage and education, he was not given to 
romancing. By profession a lawyer, he had a mind trained to 
doubt, and capable of examining, all round, anything that was 
doubtful. Add to this that his nature was cold and rather cynical, 
and that his habits were strictly temperate, and I think it will be 
agreed that the chances of self-delusion, or of being tricked by 
others, were in his case reduced to a minimum. 

In the year 1852, when just thirty years of age, and the junior 
partner in the famous law firm of which he shortly afterwards 
became the chief, he was sent to C——, to look up evidence in a 
heavy case depending upon proof of pedigree, and to watch the 
proceedings of the other side, which was suspected (and rightly, 
as the sequel shows) of being engaged there, not in looking up 
evidence, but in making it. He therefore assumed the name of 
McArdle, and looked out for some quiet lodging whence he could 
pursue his investigations unrecognised and unobserved. In the 
course of an hour’s ramble about the outskirts of the city he found 
the very place. An old-fashioned house, with gabled roofs and 
black beams in its white walls, standing in an unpretentious but 
bright-looking garden, in which—and here the charm—-was a semi- 
detached building, the sort of structure which in America would be 
called a pavilion, containing two large rooms. All the windows 
were closed, and on the door he observed the tattered remains of a 
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bill on which the letters LE and FUR were sufficiently visible 
to justify him in calling at the house and asking if its dependance 
were to be let furnished. 

He could not obtain a decisive answer; it was—and it was not. 
The landlord had no use for it. He'd like to find a good tenant, and 
yet McArdle offered himself as possessing all the qualities of 
a good tenant. He would give very little trouble, have no visitors, 
and pay liberally in advance, but the “and yet-——” was not 
recalled ;—if he would return about that time next day, he should 
have a straight out “ yes” or “ no.” 

When he went the following afternoon for his answer, he 
found all the doors and windows of the pavilion open, and several 
carpenters packing up their tools to leave (although it was only 
three o'clock), and grumbling. As he passed in, one of them 
accosted him and got as far as, “If you’re the gentleman who's 
agoing to live here, you’d better———” when he was called off by a 
companion. “Come along, Bill,” he said; “ it’s no affair of ours.” 
McArdle gave little attention to this at the time, but he remem- 
bered it afterwards with a cold shiver. The landlord’s answer was 
“yes,” but by no means the straight-out reply that had been 
promised. He (McArdle) could have the place if he wanted it. 
He had better take a good look round and see if it suited him. 
No one had lived there for a long time, and—well, he (the landlord) 
wouldn’t ask any one to live there now, but he was a poor man and 
the promised rent was an object just then ; and so if the gentleman 
had really taken such a fancy to the place, why, then he wouldn’t 
say no, particularly as it was only fora month. The landlady was 
more encouraging. McArdle was not to mind what her “old man” 
said. He always made such a fuss about things, She would see 
that everything was made comfortable, and it would be all right 
“for sure.” 

This pavilion was a long, low, one-storied building much older 
than the house, consisting of a wooden frame filled in with rubble, 
ie., a composition of irregularly shaped stones and cement. 
Whatever might have been its original internal arrangements, it 
now was divided into two rooms and an entrance hall, out of which 
they opened right and left. The floors were of oak, which shone 
like glass, but some Vandal had whitewashed the wainscoting of a 
similar material, which extended almost up to the massive rafters 
of the ceiling. There was a charming view from the quaint oriel 
windows, and the landlady was as good as her word about comfort. 
The food was good, the attendance assiduous, and—above all— 
the quiet supreme. The work done by McArdle in this congenial 
retreat was remarkable at once for its caution and its vigour ; but 
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it was hard and anxious work ; and his mind was completely filled 
with it. 

He had been thus engaged for a fortnight when he came upon 
the track of an important discovery which, if verified, would 
establish his case beyond question. He was walking home—as 
was his custom—about five o'clock, with his mind full of it; 
and became more and more irritated at what he thought was the 
rudeness of all other pedestrians. Never, he fancied, had so many 
people run against him, or got in his way. Now, it is a fact that 
the streets were unusually full, for it was market day; still, the 
chances are that if he had given a little of his attention to where 
he was going, he would have got along without so much trouble; 
but he was giving no attention to anything but his case—now 
blindly hurrying along to get at papers at home, now stopping 
short, as a doubt struck him, to consider whether he had not 
better go back whence he had come. He did not hear the angry 
inquiries as to where he was “ agoing,” and who he was “a push- 
ing of,” &c., &e. He did not realise that for the too frequent 
collisions he was himself to blame. He became irritated at the 
awkwardness of all other wayfarers, then angry as it began to 
dawn upon him that the pushings and obstructions were associ- 
ated with one man—one man who, whether he were pushed from 
behind, or stopped from in front, or jostled from one side, was 
invariably to be seen walking on undisturbed about five paces 
ahead. “Of course,” McArdle admitted (and here I will take up 
his narrative), “it was most unreasonable in me to hold him in 
any way responsible for what was happening: but the idea got 
into my thoughts, and rankled. He walked along as though there 
was no one else in the street, and I was in collision every dozen 
yards ! 

“ A woman knocked off my hat and then declared I had broken 
her parasol with it, and I was kept at least three minutes pacify- 
ing her. When my apology was accepted and I went on again, 
that man was in his usual place, five paces ahead. ‘ Confound 
you!’ Isaid to myself. ‘Tl get in front of you, and then we 
will see!’ I put on a spurt, but though I am a good walker, and 
we had by this time got into a less crowded part of the city, I 
could not overtake him. ‘Well,’ I reasoned, ‘if I can’t pass you, 
I can get rid of you in another way.’ 

“So I turned back, and crossed into an indirect route for home. 
This ran through a district inhabited by mechanics, and was 
quite clear for as far as I could see—a few children playing in front 
of the houses, and a solitary waggon rumbling along the blackened 
road, were the only objects in sight. It wasn’t a pleasant way 
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out, so I walked fast till I gained the suburb where I lived. 
When I reached the point where I had to turn again into the road 
I had quitted, I looked back to see if my aversion were in view. 
No; he had either stopped on the way, or passed off in some other 
direction. I associated him with a rude pushing crowd in the din 
and rattle of the main street of a large city. I thought of him as 
part of the rudeness and the pushing, the hot pavement, the smoky 
sky ; and out here walking on the crunchy gravel of a country road, 
seeing green fields through blossoming hedges, under a clear blue 
sky, there seemed to be no place for him. It was therefore with 
no little emotion that at a sudden bend in the road I saw him 
walking slowly along about fifty yards ahead of me, but on the 
other side. My irritation, which had deepened into anger against 
him, now curdled into fear. I had important papers in my 
pockets, and some very damaging knowledge in my head. Could 
I have been recognised, and this man engaged by the other side 
to find out where I lived and worked, with a view to foul play ? 
Seeing him thus at an angle instead of directly from the rear, I 
had a better view of him, and now I began to feel that I must 
know him, at least by sight. I quickened my steps, and this time 
with success, getting to within our former distance of about five 
yards (he on one side, and I on the other, of the road), at which I 
was content to remain, and observe. Yes, there was something 
in his manner, his walk, even in the cut and description of his 
clothes, that became more and more familiar tome. His face was 
turned towards the hedge—as I often turn it myself, for I am a 
bit of a botanist—as though looking for anything pretty or 
curious that might be amongst the ferns and wild flowers of the 
ditch. A good portion of his profile however was in view, and 
that also I thought I had seen before, though I ransacked my 
memory in vain to put a name to it. It seemed more like some 
face that had passed before me in a dream, or of which I had seen 
a portrait, than one that I had actually met in the flesh. I am 
not much of a dreamer. I could recall no dream that had im- 
pressed such a face upon my memory. I could remember no 
picture which could suggest it; and yet the feeling that I knew 
it became every moment more intense. By this time the fear I 
have mentioned passed off, absorbed in a burning curiosity to find 
out who he was, and whyI should thus be influenced by him. 
Fora moment’s consideration showed that he was not following me. 
If he had been, he would have taken the detour I had made. Did 
he know where I lodged, and was he going to call? Was he simply 
bent upon a ramble that fine afternoon, out in my direction—a 
favourite one for ramblers—and I need not trouble my head 
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about him? That never occurred to me. I was confident we had 
been, or were to be, associated in some vital manner. 

“We were now within a hundred yards of my pavilion. I had 
determined I would overtake and face him, if I had to run for it; 
but a strange faintness came over me, and, before I had completed 
half the distance, brought me to a dead halt. He was then, I 
suppose, about the width of the road from me. I saw him cross 
and make for the garden-gate. ‘I was right,’ I said to myself, 
‘he has business with me.’ The latch of the gate was rather 
a complicated one. It worked, so to speak, upside down, and I 
had to fumble with it for several days before I got the trick of it. 
He lifted it at once, and passed in. As he did so he turned, and 
I had a full view of his face. 

“ Tt was my face ! 

“T saw him walk up the path. I saw the landlady (Mrs. Lake) 
come out and hand him two letters. I saw him take them, open 
the door of the pavilion, and enter it! 

* * * * * * 

“My next sensation was one of deadly nausea; and Ican only 
tell what passed in the interim from hearsay. It seems that I 
wandered back into the town, and so conducted myself that I was 
taken into custody by an active and intelligent policeman, as 
‘drunk and incapable.’ The sergeant at the station took a more 
lenient view. He thought I was an escaped lunatic. If I had 
told him my story, he would have felt swre of it. A doctor was 
sent for, who made a third diagnosis of my case. I had got into 
bad company, and been hocussed. In this belief he gave me an 
emetic, which at any rate roused me into my senses. I passed a 
wretched night on a truckle bed in my clothes, and was ‘ dis- 
charged with a caution’ in the morning. 

“ T took acab and drove home, longing for a bath and clean linen, 
but, above all, for an explanation with my landlady. Why did 
she give that man my letters, and allow him to go into my rooms ? 
Had she done so? or was it all a delusion? She, and she only, 
could decide. 

“ As I drove up I noticed a good many people about, in knots of 
threes and fours, talking earnestly, and several policemen. 

More anxious than ever, I ran in. As I did so the landlady 
came out, threw up her arms, and, with a wild shriek, fell faint- 
ing upon the path before me. I looked round, as one will do, for 
somebody or something to help; and saw that my pavilion was a 
heap of ruins! 

“ Amidst a perfect Babel of questions, ‘ When did you leave?’ 
‘How did you escape?’ ‘Were you inside when it fell?’ and 
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the like, I got the poor woman taken into her room; and then, 
when she had recovered, the explanation was demanded of me. 

“T was told that I returned at a quarter past five and went to 
my room to dress. The room fell in, and tore the whole place 
down just as the servant was going to lay the cloth for my 
dinner. They all thought that I was crushed to death under the 
ruins ; ‘and what did I mean by such conduct ?—scaring the lives 
almost out of them in that way!’ Some observations which I had 
overheard when I first came back, recalled to my memory that 
interrupted warning of the carpenter, and gave me a clue to the 
landlord’s hesitation about letting me the pavilion I coveted. 
‘What do you mean, I said, by your conduct ?—allowing me to take 
a place that was liable to tumble down at any moment?’ This 
told, I got time to think, and under cover of questioning Mrs. 
Lake’s statement as to time, had it emphatically confirmed as to 
fact—or what she, a woman in the full possession of her faculties, 
and without any object to deceive, was ready to swear to as fact. 
Ihad come home. She had given me my letters. J was in my 
room—to her certain knowledge—fifteen minutes before the roof 
fell in. 

“T told them some of the truth. I had to go back to the town, 
and was kept so late that I slept there. When they supposed 
that those letters had something to do with it, I did not con- 
tradict them. All agreed that it was a wonderful interposition of 
Providence, and I did not gainsay that. 

“Thad the ruins carefully removed, nominally in order to recover 
my books and papers, but really because I would not disbelieve my 
senses. A man resembling me had entered the pavilion; you may 
say that I was overwrought and excited; that I had worked my- 
self up to accept a delusion and was deluded—but how about Mrs. 
Lake? She was making up butter into pats when I came in, and 
had absolutely nothing on her mind, for it had turned out well. 
If a body were found under the ruins the mystery would be 
solved. 

“No body was found, but amidst the wreck of my writing-table 
were the letters. 

“Some six years afterwards I came by accident upon a curious 
book called ‘Our Children in Heaven. ‘The author, a Sweden- 
borgian, believes that our sons and daughters whom we lose in 
infancy grow up in a spiritual life—parallel (if I may use the 
word) to our own. That is to say, when we pass into the other 
world, we are met not by babes or children, but by grown-up men 
and women, educated as we would have liked them to be if they 
had never left us. Say what else you please about it, the idea is a 
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beautiful one, and set me thinking, set me asking questions amongst 
the elders of my family and my old nurse; the result of which 
was that I found I was born one of twins, but that the fact was 
suppressed for a very sad reason—when we were ten days old my 
poor mother was seized with puerperal mania, under the influence 
of which she strangled her other babe. That is one reason why 
I must ask you to give me your word that you will not publish 
this story in my lifetime. When I am dead youcan use it as 
you please, but don’t put my real name in it.” 
* * * * * * 

I have kept my word. He is six months in his grave, and his 

last words were: “ Dear brother, I am coming.” 











€o Senny. 


Do I love you? Yes and no— 
Jenny mine, ’tis hard to say, 
For your charms, dear, come and go, 
In the most perplexing way ! 
While I warble at your feet, 
“Jane, my Jane, my pretty Jane!” 
Now you are surpassing sweet, 
Then, anon, supremely plain ! 


Jenny, this is sad and strange— 
Jenny, why, O tell me why, 
Comes there such a grievous change, 
O’er your lip and in your eye? 
Cheeks that had a peach-like bloom, 
Like a kitchen-maid’s are red; 
Features so refined, assume 
Quite an aspect over-fed. 


Yet at other times you seem 
Form’d to conquer and ensnare— 
All that Love, young Love can dream, 
Of the magically fair! 
Then I wonder if some elf, 
To Titania’s lord akin, 
Can present your other self, 
As a baser kind of twin! 


But it may be that my eyes, 
Darken’d by distemper’s dew, 
See a vision that belies 
All the charms that made me woo. 
Still I love you? Yes and no— 
With the fickleness of men, 
While those charms, dear, come and go, 
I will love you—now and then! 
L. F. Avstry. 
s 2 
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Cuaprter XXXIII. 


THE SUMMONS TO SURRENDER. 


Berore Paston could be absolute master of the situation, certain 
legal formalities had to be gone through ;—and the law’s delays are 
proverbial. He fumed and his solicitors procrastinated. The more 
he fumed the more they procrastinated, and the longer would be 
his bills because of his letters of sharp remonstrance and their 
answers of curt no-reasons. But all things come to an end. 
Even those law’s delays have their term; and, though the mills 
grind slowly, the granite runs out in sand before the day is 
done. After much precious time had been consumed, like 
diamonds reduced to carbon—time wherein his revenge was as a 
famished lynx creeping round the barred-in corral—the work 
was finally completed, and he was at last finally seated in the 
saddle. 

He was now the arbiter of the Clinton destinies; and he held 
the proud family in the hollow of his hand. He had only to 
give them notice that he intended to foreclose the various 
mortgages he possessed, and they must come to their knees. 
They could not redeem their obligations. They were hampered 
on all sides. The mine was doing no good, and was only a grave 
outfall. The building was as a runlet still further draining the 
almost exhausted reservoir. The ship was foundering in mid- 
ocean, and there was no help for them. No deus ex machina 
would start up on the stage of their accumulated disaster, to 
avert the ruin they had called down on themselyes—as he had 
averted that of Hugh Arrol. Miracles do not come into the 
ordinary run of life ; and to all appearance nothing but a miracle 
could now save the Clintons. 

The passion of his triumph was almost more than Paston could 
bear. Like the fever of great love it oppressed him as much as 
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it elated ; and, superstitious as he was, he often feared that some 
malignant influence would come like a shadow over his glory, and, 
like a thief in the night, rob him of his just earnings. But when 
he had received the last document by which his position was 
legalised and his triumph secured, he gave instructions to his 
lawyer to write to French Clinton giving him the formal notice 
of foreclosure—and with it the sentence of his doom. 

How his hate would have gloated over the scene at the Hall when 
the letter came from the London firm which brought French 
Clinton his first intimation that his old enemy had his deeds, and 
was now the one sole mortgagee—the omnipotent creditor on 
the land! 

“Had I known he would have played me this scurvy trick, I 
would have broken every bone in Hugh Arrol’s body!” said French, 
flaring out into fiery wrath, as his manner was. 

“It is disgraceful! It is a burning sin and shame!” said Lady 
Jane as chorus. “It is most treacherous, most dishonourable, and 
the law should not allow such things to be done.” 

Maurice said nothing. He sat, looking down on the ground, 
his face flushed, his lips twitching beneath his moustache, his 
body braced, like that of a man who has to go through a trial of 
strength and must not give his enemy odds. It was almost 
harder for him than for his father. He was younger, consequently 
less seasoned to pain and annoyance. Though French could not 
boast of much self-discipline, and his humility was about the 
flimsiest rag that ever covered the shivering soul of virtue, he 
had a shade more sense of the inevitable than his son, and his 
pride was not quite so rampant. Man for man it was a heavier 
blow for the younger ; though the position of the father, relative 
to others, was more painful. He was in possession. He was the 
head of the family, the guide and leader, responsible to them all 
and to society for this failure. 

If his father—that poor Humphrey who had found his release 
from earthly cares in a sleepless night and a bottle of chloral— 
had done his best to bring down the family-tree by draining the 
roots in betting and horse-racing, he could not ptead on his own 
behalf that he had honestly tried to repair the damage. Rather 
than this he had been financially reckless and riotous. Far from 
reducing the already excessive expenditure by one pound, he had 
added to it by many. That building, which was a mere note of 
defiance—as of a game-cock answering the shrill challenge of a 
hybrid; the mine which Humphrey had sunk, then abandoned 
in despair—but which he, tempted by the hope of gain and 
flattered by the reports of experts, had continued to as yet such dire 
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results; his stables; his house ; his people; no, in nothing had he 
drawn in; and he was in sorrowful truth criminally responsible 
for the ruin that had come upon them. But he was not re- 
sponsible for this onslaught by their hereditary foe. That 
burden lay on Hugh Arrol’s shoulders. And it was a strange and 
fierce kind of relief to French to turn from his own self-accusation 
to that passionate denunciation of the banker, by which he 
sought to obscure his voluntary footsteps across the desert of 
their destruction. 

“Tt is a just punishment,” he said, after a pause. “I was 
false to myself and my Order when I suffered myself to associate 
as an equal with such a fellow. The Arrols and ourselves ought 
never to have been on visiting terms. We should have kept 
them at arm’s length, like the canaille they are.” 

“T do not see that treating him with personal coolness would 
have prevented his selling the securities to Paston Carew,” said 
Maurice slowly. He did not affect exaggeration in matters of 
business; and in his first moments of despair he was not 
generous enough to wish to spare his father. ‘“ You were bound 
to borrow,” he continued; “and you borrowed more easily 
because of your social countenance to the lender. Paston Carew 
has dogged us from the first. Now he has run us down; and it is 
easy to see how it has been done.” 

“You mean that late run on the bank?” said his father. 

“Yes. That was Arrol’s extremity and Carew’s opportunity,” 
returned Maurice. ‘ We cannot wonder that he took advantage 
of it.” 

“Are you making yourself his advocate?” asked French, with 
an angry frown. 

“Not at all, sir. I only like to see things as they are,” 
answered Maurice, his fighting look on his flushed face. 

“Taking a leaf out of Lanfrey’s book of universal tolerance, 
hey?” said his father, a slight sneer colouring his words. 

Lanfrey’s books are generally not so reasonable as mine,” said 
Maurice, giving back the sneer. “He isa reformer. I am only 
a man of the world.” 

“ And I am neither one nor the other?—a mere prejudiced, 
blunder-headed country gentleman?” flashed out French. 

Maurice was about to make an insolent answer. That un- 
pleasant little smile preluded it. The nerves of both men were 
ajar, and it was a relief to spar and spur together, though they 
were father and son. Each thought the other hard and un- 
sympathetic, and each thought his own position the more 
lamentable of the two. 
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Lady Jane laid her hand on her son’s arm. 

“Do not anger your father, Maurice,” she said, a certain 
tartness informing her efforts at peace-making, like the subacid 
flavour of fruits which grow on thorny bushes. “ We have 
enough to bear as things are. We need not add to our troubles, 
dissension among ourselves.” 

“ You are right, mother ; but who is adding dissension ?” said 
Maurice, with an artificial smile. “‘ Not my father, and not I. We 
were only discussing the lines of likeness between Lanfrey and 
myself, and settling the relative amount of worldly wisdom 
among us all.” 

French turned away. Between his two sons Maurice was his 
favourite, as he was also Lady Jane’s; but he had to acknowledge, 
against his will as it might be, that where Lanfrey had the 
temper of an angel, Maurice’s matched that of a demon for both 
acrimony and the power of annoying. Still, he did not want to 
quarrel with—what he felt now to be—his poor defrauded heir. 
The lad had enough on his young shoulders; and his insolence 
was but natural. His own temper was hot, and his patience had 
about as much tenacity as one of Michael Scott’s ropes of sea- 
sand; but he had that consciousness of his defects whieh comes 
by experience, and he knew better than Maurice how to avoid 
occasions. Nevertheless he could not resist his last small fling. 

“Worldly wisdom seems to be rather at a discount at present 
all round, among us Clintons,” he said as he turned away. 

On which Maurice, who lacked his father’s finer strain, and did 
really wish to sting him as a punishment for their ruin, said 
with a mocking accent and that slender thread of insolence which 
is rather a flavour than a substance : 

“Speak for yourself, sir. I believe in my own judgment.” 

“Prove its value now,” retorted French. “What do you 
suggest ?” 

“ Marriage with Miss Carew,” said Maurice. 

“Your own?” 

“ Faute de mieux,” was the young officer’s reply. 

“ How is this possible when your brother has already cut you 
out?” asked French. 

He accepted the proposal quite quietly, and no longer “ flew” 
as he had flown before, when the thing had been first mentioned. 
Of itself alone this was the most eloquent sign that could be 
given of the revolution that had been wrought by circumstances. 

“Mr. Carew knows how to command; Miss Carew is too 
gentle not to be obedient ; and the prospect of his daughter’s one 
day being the lawful owner, by her husband, of the place where he 
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was disgraced, will reconcile him to the loss of his own mastership. 
He has only this girl, you see; and I believe he loves her, 
curmudgeon as he is.” 

“ All very fine, Maurice. A scheme on paper can be made to 
look as clear as the sun. The hitch comes in the working. How 
about your brother ?” 

“My brother must yield to the force majeure of necessity,” 
answered Maurice in his offhand way. “His sentimental attach- 
ment was folly from the beginning. It would now be a crime if 
persisted in to the ruining of the family.” 

“She is really a very charming girl,” said French, as if 
deliberating. 

“Tf it be true that Lord Masdew proposed for her, she has had 
aspirants on a line with ourselves,” said Maurice. 

“Yes, but if he did, she refused him; which looks like con- 
stancy to your brother or flying at still higher game,” said his 
father. 

“What higher game could Paston Carew’s daughter have, sir, 
than a marriage with a Clinton of Clinton?” asked Maurice 
proudly. 

“ That’s about true,” said French as the echo. 

“Tt would be a greater honour to Paston than to marry her to 
a title,” philosophized Lady Jane. “Our estimate of things are 
governed by our own personal experience, not by the mere 
opinions of the world; and I am sure that Mr. Carew would 
rather have his foot on Clinton than on any other estate in the 
country. And of course,” she sighed, “if Maurice married the 
girl, we must receive the father.” 

“Still, it seems rather hard on Lanfrey,” persisted French. 

Lady Jane had not been his own first love, and he re- 
membered what the loss of his young hope had cost him. 

“We all have to suffer in this life,’ said Lady Jane 
piously. 

“ Between a vulgar love-match, and self-sacrifice for the 
preservation of the estate, surely even Lanfrey could not 
hesitate!” said Maurice, as if the chance of Lanfrey’s doing his 
duty to circumstances was one of the most problematic in the 
world. ‘The very essence of Christianity is involved in the idea 
of sacrifice,” he continued, playing to his mother. “And 
Lanfrey, if anything at all but a pudding-head, is a logical 
Christian—even, I believe, to the extent of being a Christian 
socialist ! ” 

“Never mind what Lanfrey is,” said French with sudden 
sternness. His man’s sense of fairness and justice was revolted, 
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“T tell you frankly, Maurice, I do not like your plan, as things 
are.” 

“Propose a better,” replied his son briskly. 

“Tt is simply too good to be true,” put in Lady Jane in her 
most decisive, trenchant manner. “If Maurice can induce that 
girl to forego her sentimental folly, and if he can make Paston 
accept him as her husband, with a dower that shall more than 
cover the debt, we may think ourselves well out of it, French. 
There will be nothing then to fear and nothing to regret.” 

“Your younger son will not echo that sentiment, my dear,” 
said French. 

“My younger son will do his duty when the time comes,” said 
Lady Jane grandly. 

And her husband said no more. He knew his wife and 
respected her signals. 

Meanwhile, nothing was said to the girls. This was a man’s 
affair all round; and only when the deluge should have come 
would it be necessary to speak to those whose sole part would 
then be that of acceptance, and whose only duties were those of 
patience, submission, and acquiescence. French put aside the 
letter and resolved to think no more of it for the moment. The 
mortgages would not be foreclosed to-morrow; and to a man of 
his temperament delay was respite—and respite was security. 
The law, faulty as it is, has its merciful provisions as well as its 
aggressive—its tracts of soft humanity as well as its hard and 
horny nodes ; and he had time yet to look about him. It was so 
far against the grain to make a direct overture to Paston that he 
preferred any chance, any trial of faith and courage to this, the 
lowest depth to which his pride could fall—the last throw on the 
table of perdition. 

He indemnified himself in some measure by a savage onslaught 
on Hugh Arrol, of whom he was not afraid; and unloaded his 
soul of some of its bitter cargo by reproaches which he fondly 
hoped would touch the banker’s seared conscience as with a red- 
hot brand, and make his days uneasy and his nights oppressive. 
He hoped in vain. Hugh Arrol’s own individual pain and peril 
were too great to leave him the power of commiserating another. 
With all these bad debts and abstracted securities on his own 
hands, how should he care for French Clinton’s annoyance at 
having to eat the bitter bread of—partially—his own baking? If 
he had wanted to keep the estate intact, he should have banked 
up, not overflowed. He was not achild who did not understand the 
meaning of his actions—nor one who looked for supernatural ways 
whereby to escape the assigned consequences. And of what good to 
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ery over spilt milk? The thing was done and could not be 
undone. Paston Carew held the securities. He was now the 
sole mortgagee; and Mr. Clinton must reckon with him, not 
the bank. 

All this Hugh Arrol said in his soft voice and with his winning 
manner—a little thinner and less rounded off than formerly, 
perhaps, but without patent acridity and always urbane and 
well-seeming; while French blustered and bullied amain, and 
lost his temper as easily as a loose rider loses his seat—making 
the expletives fly like stones in the road. 

“Tt was a d——d ungentlemanlike thing to do!” he said 
tempestuously. “You who knew all the circumstances must 
have known that Paston Carew was the last man in the world 
I would have chosen for my creditor. You must have known 
that you could not injure me more than by making this transfer ; 
and that you sold me into the hands of my worst enemy when 
you did make it.” 

“My dear sir, what would you have had me do?” remonstrated 
Hugh Arrol blandly, taking up the question on its merits and 
ignoring the sentiment underlying it as of no more value than a 
bunch of parsley-fern at the base of a granite boulder which has 
to be blasted for building-stones. “Some fools made a run on the 
bank, as you know. I was cleaned out, and had nothing for it but to 
put up the shutters, when in came this old sphinx—for all the 
world like a jack-in-the-box with the lid open—or a deus ex 
machina of the Greek stage—and offered to tide me over the 
breakers on the transfer of your securities. Would you have 
done differently if you had been in my place? Would you have 
had me close the bank and confess to ruin, simply to keep those 
bonds in my own hands? That would have been more Quixotic than 
business-like; and in the end would not have advanced you one 
hair’s breadth. For I should soon have been obliged to do what 
Paston Carew has done, and call in the money lent on them. As 
they could not have been redeemed, you would have had just the 
same bit of spelling to learn by heartas now. It would have been 
the same thing in the end.” 

“No, sir—by no means the same thing. You are talking 
confounded humbug, and you know it :—d——d lies—that is the 
proper word for them!” thundered French. ‘“ We could have 
found a more manageable and less grabbing and unfriendly 
creditor—some one who would have taken his interest and been 
content to wait until things had righted themselves, as they will 
do when the mine begins to pay. We could have taken them to 
London and have offered them to my lawyer, who would have 
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found twenty clients glad to place their money on good security 
at five per cent.” 

Hugh Arrol slightly smiled ; and French Clinton “ reared.” 

“You smile at the ideaof Clinton being good security?” he asked. 

“T think I could find better,” was the answer. ‘“ Good, if you 
like, as a purchase—but as an investment, including punctual 
payment of the interest ?”—— 

He arched his eyebrows to match the interrogation of his voice. 

“In no case was it necessary to sell to Paston Carew,” 
reiterated French, who longed to wring the neck of the bland, 
smiling, unctuous banker. “ He is not the only capitalist in the 
world.” 

“ At that moment he was the only man in the world with a 
rap in his pocket, so far as I was concerned,” said Mr. Arrol. 
“Tt was a bitter pill for me too,” he continued, changing his 
manner to one a little penetrated with pathos; for self-pity is 
pathetic. ‘You do not seem to recognize that, Mr. Clinton! I 
had to knuckle down to this man—to own myself beaten but for 
his help—do you think that was a time of roses?” 

“What is your bitter pill to me!” said French with the 
selfishness of pride, the hardness of suffering. ‘“ You might have 
knuckled down till you had worn your knees and fingers bare for 
what I cared. It was your own doing. Why were you such a 
fool as to bolster up those rotten concerns, as you have done? 
throwing good money after bad in the vain hope that both would 
come back to you? There is the pinch. That is where you havo 
ruined yourself; and where you have shown as little business 
sagacity, Arrol, as friendliness to me in your action about the 
securities,” 

“TI might retaliate,and fling back the dart with an additional 
barb,” said Hugh Arrol with a smile that drove French Clinton 
nearly frantic. “If you, my dear sir, had let alone that financial 
hydra on Brent Fell—had not fed its monstrous heads as you have 
done—had not touched bricks and mortar—you would not have 
needed to mortgage so heavily, and you would still be master of 
your own estate. We have both been short-sighted in our 
speculations, my dear sir,” he continued, taking a slightly 
patronizing, slightly forgiving tone, which French afterwards 
wondered that he had borne so tranquilly ; “and we cannot make 
our folly wisdom by recrimination. 1am sorry for you and for 
myself. We are both in a hole, and the question is: How to get 
out of it? How we got in is a matter of past history and not to 
the point. Scolding too is a womanish pastime at the best— 
don’t you think so?” 
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“What I think, sir, is, that you are a scoundrel,” said French 
Clinton, with additions not necessary to record. “You have 
acted like a blackguard—as you are; and preaching as a pedant 
will not make amends. When I want your schooling I will ask 
for it.” 

“And you shall have it,” said Hugh Arrol with his best 
manner. “There is room for it.” 

On which French Clinton, afraid to trust himself longer in a 
presence which irritated him past his self-control, flung out of 
the room, and Mr. Arrol saw him no more. 

When he had gone, the banker wiped the moisture from his 
face, while his smile fell as if it had been a mask put on for the 
occasion. Few people would have recognized the bland, debonair, 
honey-voiced Hugh Arrol, who fascinated all women and won the 
good opinion of most men, in the dark and frowning, livid and 
tempestuous being who now sat by his table, one hand thrust into 
his rich and curling locks, while he gnawed fiercely at the nails 
of the other. 

“That headstrong fool!” he said to himself. “It was well for 
him I had his dirty papers to sell to anyone! If I could have con- 
verted them into cash before now, with safety to myself, I would 
have done so; but I was held by fear. So much the better. I 
have given him over to a tighter hand than any other would have 
been. Paston will pinch him—let him! It is no affair of 
mine; and that wyvern wants his claws cut. If I had kept all 
the other securities that have been given me as I kept his, things 
would look a little brighter for me than they do. But, vive la 
bagatelle!” he said aloud, smoothing his hair, preening his 
moustache, and composing his handsome face to its ordinary 
smoothness. ‘ While we live, let us live. It is time enough to 
cast up our accounts when the day of reckoning comes! I am 
sorry for that little fellow at Clear View; but needs must when 
the devil drives—and he has driven me at a spanking pace for the 
last five or six years! And I am not out of the wood yet. Quite 
the contrary, I am deeper and deeper in it; and I foresee only 
one thing left me:—that night journey, by express—name and 
identity lost—the dark eyes and olive gardens of beautiful 
Andalusia—and English fogs and east-winds left behind me, as a 
memory ; like the securities of my fair clients!” 

In which category of future chances and circumstances, he 
forgot his wife as if she had never been. 

When he remembered her he smiled. 

“JT wonder which she will stick to?” he said to himself. “I 
fancy to me. That medieval ape has not backbone enough. 
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Besides, he has turned traitor and has gone off to fresh fields. 
What a muddle it all is! And the purists who howl when the door 
flies open—as sometimes it does!” 


CuarTer XXXIV. 
THE OLIVE BRANCH. 


Fortune, Justice, Love, are blind. So at least runs the legend ; 
but most men’s experience goes to prove that they not unfrequently 
peer from beneath their bandages, and wink a wicked eye at a 
favourite candidate. Setting this aside—if these three deities 
are blind, so is Pride—stone-blind to others; seeing only itself; 
conscious only of its own sensations ; contemplating its own centre 
like the Buddha who sits on the lotus-leaf. 

No one was ever more completely blinded by pride than my 
Lady Jane. Long years of local supremacy had acted like an 
Indian spell, and her mental eyes were held so that she saw only 
what her familiar demon—this biologizing passion—chose that 
she should see. Even during the lifetime of her mother-in-law, 
sweet Margaret French, my Lady, though but the wife of the heir- 
apparent, had, by virtue of her title, stood a head and shoulders 
taller than the Queen Consort reigning at Clinton. And now 
when she herself had come into possession, her head towered very 
high indeed, and all the rest were like ants and pismires at her 
feet. She did honestly consider herself to be of a different flesh 
and blood from ordinary humanity—china to their clay. And in 
this belief she could not imagine that anything she might do 
would be held as an intrusion or resented as a freedom. If she 
chose to hold out the olive-branch to an enemy, for instance, it 
was not within her calculations that this other should reject it, 
sniffing at the berries and pronouncing them unfit for use. Thus, 
when she was minded to hold out the olive-branch to Paston 
Carew, by making an unrequested call on him, she thought that 
she should simply fill him with gratitude for her condescension, 
and prepare the way for a long chapter of mutual amenities. It 
never occurred to her that the housekeeper’s son should sniff at 
her berries, or haply accept them as tribute rather than donations. 

“ Ethel,” she said one day, not long after this crushing blow 
had been delivered; “I want you and Sophia to come with me 
to-day to Mock-Beggar. I am going to call on Mr. and Miss 
Carew.” 

“T am so glad!” said Ethel impulsively, thinking of Lanfrey, 
and taking this as an abandonment of the whole line of opposition. 
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“T do not see why you should be so particularly glad,” snapped 
my Lady Jane. 

“T like Miss Carew so much!” said Ethel in apology, “and I 
always thought, with Lanfrey, it would be so much better if we 
knew her openly and frankly like any one else.” 

“T think you and Lanfrey are both mad about that girl,” said 
Lady Jane peevishly. 

She was one of those women who desire acquiescence only— 
not enthusiasm, nor pleasure beyond the limits of their own 
mark ; just acquiescence—and as little exaggeration as opposition. 

“She is very sweet, mother; indeed she is—believe me!” said 
Ethel, in her quality of advocate for Lanfrey’s sake. 

“Well, so she may be, and yet not worth all the fuss you make 
about her,” was the mother’s reply; for she too had her private 
plans, as we know, and she must not saw the branch on which she 
hoped to sit. 

“Why am I to go, mother?” asked Sophia, to whom, not 
knowing the real state of things, the whole Carew drama was 
supremely uninteresting. 

“‘ My dear, you are to do as I wish,” said Lady Jane for answer ; 
and Sophia, who could brave most things calmly enough, could 
not brave her mother’s voice when she spoke like this—as if she 
had a membrane in her throat which made her words come flat ; 
like the wooden float that keeps the water steady in the pail. 

French would not go. He had yielded so far to the necessities 
of the case as to give Lady Jane her head; but for himself he 
stood still and absolutely refused to pull with her. And Maurice 
too declined. His folly in the wood was too strongly stamped on 
his mind, and must be in Yetta’s remembrance, to make his visit 
advisable, or his presence tolerated. So he put his refusal on the 
ground of the greater way to be made by his mother’s tact 
unaided and unhindered; and Lady Jane thought his argument 
reasonable and allowed it to stand. 

Thus it was that she set off with her two daughters only, and 
the cards of her husband and son in lieu of their persons. 

She found both father and daughter at home, and was ushered 
into the drawing-room where she had passed the best years of 
her married life—those early ones of trial doubled with rapture 
proper to the acute stage, and those later of calmer complexion, 
when friction has worn itself to smoothness and rapture is 
reduced to a memory. 

It was a real pain to Lady Jane and her daughters to go to 
this place where they had lived for so long, and note the changes 
that had been made. Manifest improvements are for the most 
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part decried by old sojourners; and when the changes are not 
improvements, but, contrariwise, undoubted blemishes, the spirit 
receives a shock which is as painful as a physical blow. The 
showy ornamentation of the facade hurt the more refined taste 
of the lady as a discord hurts the ear of the musician. The 
proofs of skimp and “ postiche,” too evident to be overlooked, 
were as degrading to her moral sense as so many verbal lies. 
The whole thing was too manifestly set forth for show to be 
tolerable to one of true blood who liked things real, solid, 
substantial, sincere; and nothing was well kept—which was the 
crowning offence of all. Under-handed as the house was, the 
servants were not able to keep it in that state of cleanliness 
which is in itself a beauty, as well as a mark of refinement. And 
a strict mistress and keen-eyed housekeeper like Lady Jane 
caught the signs of neglect as quickly as she caught those of 
make-believe. Though the day was cold and raw even for the 
season, there was no fire in the drawing-room ; but the servant 
turned the screw and set light to those horrible clinkers which 
mock the sense with the simulacrum of a wholesome fire. Paston 
had calculated the cost, and had determined on the ultimate 
superior economy of gas and clinkers over coals and wood. The 
former could be lighted in a moment and extinguished in a 
moment: the latter had to burn up, be kept alive, and finally 
burn out—the first stage and the last not profiting the house- 
holder, only helping to fill the pockets of the coal-merchant, 
who, as a tradesman, was naturally an enemy. Hence he had 
put in a stove for gas and clinkers; and he did not trouble 
himself about the amount of warmth to be got out of the 
arrangement. 

After a time Paston came in—Yetta had come down before. 
He was more frigid, wooden, reserved than was even usual with 
him ; his mask was more impenetrable, his mummy-like bearing 
more pronounced. He greeted Lady Jane and her daughters 
without the slightest tinge of that social surprise which would 
have been only natural, all things considered. The lady might 
have been a laundress come to ask for orders, or some one parted 
from half-an-hour ago, for all the emotion that he displayed; 
and the first check her rampant pride received was in the im- 
movable stolidity of the man she thought she could manipulate 
at her pleasure so soon as she put her hand to the work. As it 
was, she was soon made to feel that she was attempting to mould 
a bar of iron—to fashion by nice little pattings and pullings a 
block of ice into the likeness of a man. 


“T have been long in calling, Mr. Carew,” began Lady Jane, 
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whose colour deepened on her cheeks and even touched the 
pointed end of her finely-shaped nose. “But you know the 
distressing family tragedy that took place just about the time, I 
think, of your arriving among us.” 

Paston made a slight inclination with his head. It expressed 
assent and indifference, and it did not hold out so much as a reed 
for a balancing-pole, a straw for a raft. Lady Jane had to go on 
by herself if she meant to go on at all. Ethel and Yetta were 
together on the ottoman ; Sophia was near her mother; Paston 
sat facing them, on a hard, straight-backed chair, in which he 
held himself as stiff and upright as if indeed his spine had been 
hammered out of a rod of steel. 

“T see you have made a great many alterations here,’ Lady 
Jane began again, not knowing on what else to start a fresh 
conversational hare. 

“‘ A few,” said Paston Carew. 

“Tt all looks strange to my eyes,” she said; “we had been so 
long accustomed to this room in blue, and now it is sage- 
green.” 

“ Yes ; sage-green,” said Paston, looking at the walls as if seen 
for the first time. 

“ You like the place, do you not?” asked my Lady Jane. 

“T like it,” answered Paston. 

“Tt is such a lovely view!” she said. 

“Yes, it is,” he answered. 

“Do you go much on the river?” she asked. 

‘‘Not much,” he answered. 

“We used to go out a great deal.” 

The silence made by her pause Paston did not attempt to break. 

“We had a great many boats.” 

Still the same silence. 

“How many boats had we, Sophia?” 

“Four, I think, mother,” answered Sophia. 

“Four boats. That made quite a little flotilla,” said my lady, 
with an uneasy laugh. The strain was beginning to tell. 

“Quite,” said Paston, with a mental rider—“ For which cause, 
among others, I have your title-deeds in my possession !” 

“The Beat is a very picturesque river,” said Lady Jane. 

“ Very,” said Paston. 

“Tt is a beautiful country altogether.” 

“Tt is.” 

“ You know it well, of course ?” 

Paston narrowed his eyes to a mere line, and set his face to a 
yet grimmer immobility. 
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“T do not know it well,” he answered ; and my lady felt rebuked 
and, as she afterwards expressed it, sat upon. 

“Was he such an idiot,” she said passionately to her husband, 
when giving the details of her visit, with amplifications, “as to 
imagine people did not know who he was, to pretend this ignorance ? 
What an insult to our common sense! ” 

To which French answered, as might have been expected he 
would: “I have always told you, Jane, you cannot make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear ; and other creatures than ostriches stick 
their heads into the sand and fancy no one sees them. Paston 
Carew is the sow’s ear for the one part, and the ostrich for the 
other. And our fate has thrown us into his hands!” 

And then he swore; and further rational conversation was 
scattered to the winds. 

“You have lived long in India, have you not?” then asked my 
lady, trying to make another diversion. 

“ Yes,” said Paston. 

“ Are the people quiet now?” 

“ They were in my district,” he said. 

“What was your district ?” she asked. 

“North of Bombay,” he answered; and again Lady Jane felt 
baffled and sat upon. 

Still, she must not be discouraged. She had come prepared to 
do a certain thing—make friends with Paston Carew—and she 
must not let herself be turned aside from her project. But this 
talk was becoming a torture; as Paston meant that it should be. 
He had to punish my lady, and make her understand that if she 
thought she was condescending by this tardy recognition of his 
existence, he did not—but rather the reverse. As the Clintons 
had chosen to keep away for all these months, passing now into 
the second year, they might still keep away. This calling on him, 
now that he held their title-deeds, was not for him, but for them- 
selves—not from respect, but from fear. 

“T hope we shall see you and Miss Carew at Clinton,” then said 
Lady Jane after a pause. 

Paston bowed, so slightly as to be almost imperceptible. 

“My husband was sorry that he could not come with me,” she 
continued; “so was my son, Captain Clinton; but they were 
unfortunately engaged, and I am charged with their apologies.” 

Again Paston bowed in the same slight almost imperceptible 
way as before. 

“But you will, I hope, come to Clinton all the same,” said my 
Lady Jane. 


“Thank you,” said Paston. 
VOL. LXXVIIL. 
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“Your daughter is quite a favourite among us,” said Captain 
Clinton’s mother. 

Paston looked at Yetta as his acknowledgment of the words. 
His glance at least showed that he had heard them; which was all 
he cared to show, and more than he thought Lady Jane deserved. 

“Mr. Clinton told me of her courage one day on the fell,” she 
continued. 

“Yes?” said Paston. 

‘She is a superb horsewoman, I hear,” said Lady Jane. 

“ She rides,” said Paston. 

“And plays well, and has a charming voice?” 

“She plays and sings,” was his reply. 

“My daughters play and sing also; she must practise duets 
with them.” 


Oh, Lady Jane! and that Begum and the nautch-girl in the dim 
distance of the past ! 

“You can sing with her, Sophia,” said my lady. “ Your 
voice I am sure will blend with hers. My daughters are devoted 
to music,” she added, turning to Mr. Carew; “and it is so nice 
for young people to have their pursuits in common.” 

To this Paston made no kind of reply. He neither bowed nor 
looked, neither narrowed his eyes nor made his mask even a trifle 
grimmer. He simply sat like a block, with lack-lustre orbs 
looking straight before him, and a face as void of expression as a 
blank sheet of paper. 

“T hope you will let her come and spend a long day with us 
soon. My daughters would be so glad for her to practise with 
them.” 

Lady Jane looked at Sophia. Sophia said very coldly: “I 
hope so.” Whereat Paston glanced at her furtively, and with the 
faintest approach to a smile said curtly : “ Thanks.” 

Lady Jane’s natural temper began to reassert itself. She 
really could not go on with this! It was too embarrassing, too 
annoying, too degrading even! She would make one more shot, 
and if she brought nothing down by that she would go—and she 
would never come back. 

She forced her lips into a wintry smile as she turned once more 
to her mute tormentor, and said, as graciously as she could 
command herself to say: “I hope now the ice is broken, Mr. 
Carew, that we may be good friends and neighbours together. 
Our society is too small to admit of gaps.” 

Then Paston opened his eyes like two flaming orbs of fire, and 
looked at her with a mixture of scorn and hatred that fairly 
appalled her. It was just one brief glance, but it was a glance so 
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withering, so consuming, it took away her breath and seemed to 
reduce her to spiritual ashes. She visibly started, and as visibly 
trembled. A whole world of menace, reproach, declaration of 
war, refusal of peace, was in that look; and never in her life 
before had a man’s eyes so demoralized the proudest woman 
in Fellshire. 

Then he half shut his eyes, as his manner was, and in his 
coldest and deadest way said: “The society here is certainly not 
extensive,’—which was the sole acknowledgment he made to my 
Lady’s gracious offer. 

After this she knew that she was simply wasting her time and 
dropping her pride in fragments at the feet of this inhuman 
monster, as she afterwards called him. She had gone to him with 
her olive-branch, and he had plucked it bare of all its leaves, and 
had tossed back its berries as so many little globes of rottenness. 
She could not soften him. They had left it too long, and he had 
stiffened in his form. She acknowledged now the mistake they 
had made; but how to repair it? We all have to abide by the 
consequences of our own acts. If we put our hands into the fire 
we shall be burned; if we expose ourselves to the frost we 
shall be frozen; and the Clintons had to bear now the results of 
their own mismanagement. They had made Paston Carew their 
enemy by their pride and neglect. Their tardy recognition could 
not make him their friend. 

And he had their title-deeds in his pocket; and his lawyer had 
written to them giving them notice that he meant to foreclose 
the mortgage. 

Poor Lady Jane! This was where their pride as Clintons had 
brought them—to the footstool of Patty Carew’s bastard son, 
while he wiped his feet on their ermine and treated their famous 
wyvern as of no more nobility than a carrion-crow. 

What boots the tears of the mortified, the indignation of the 
humiliated? Bridled and bitted by circumstances, ridden hard 
by enmity—who can resist ? Noone! ‘The master’s heel spurs 
the poor heaving flank; the master’s whip stings the quivering 
nerves; his cruel will urges forward the hapless creature to 
that abyss wherein it will be forced to leap to its own destruction, 
—and nothing short of a miracle can avert the ruin destined and 
designed. 

Paston Carew had this place of master; and for the first time Lady 
Jane, and through her, French, understood in all its cruelty the 
nature of the man with whom they had to deal, and the inevitable 
ruin that lay before them. Their only hope was now in Yetta. 
If she could be induced to marry Maurice! What wickedness 

Tt 2 
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that Lanfrey should have disturbed this possible combination, 
and rendered more difficult than need have been this chance, at 
the best so terribly difficult and so fearfully uncertain! An 
alternative once flashed across Lady Jane’s mind, but she put it 
away as one puts away a temptation of the devil—as an injustice 
both unnatural and unmotherly. Another thought took its place ; 
but this too she rejected; though not before she had sharply 
rebuked Sophia for her silence during that ghastly call, and 
complained of her undutifulness in not helping in those uphill 
efforts to make things pleasant. 

To which Sophia had answered pertly, and made her mother 
feel she rather despised her than not for her meanspirited- 
ness. 

Paston Carew allowed a fortnight to elapse before he returned 
this call. Then he drove over with his daughter—but only to 
leave their cards. He did not ask if the family were at home; 
he simply left their cards; and drove away again from the old 
home, which in a short time was to be once more his own. 

As they were driving through the park they met French and 
Maurice riding together. The two men stopped, expecting that 
on this sign Paston would stop too; but on the groom looking 
back for orders, and seeing only the fishy eyes and expressionless 
face of his master, the coachman went on; and save the forma! 
salute, no more notice of this intended grace was taken by the 
enemy. 

“That cur!” said French. 

“That devil!” said Maurice. 

But Paston smiled to himself, and if he said anything it was 
below his breath: “ My foes, conquered at last; and they 
know it!” 

Yetta said nothing. She only turned very pale and wished that 
Maurice would leave Beaton Brows for ever, not only for these 
short returns to duty, which now took him away. She hated to 
see him now after that insult in the wood, which, in spite of Mrs. 
Ellacombe, was always somewhat of a spectre between her and 
Lanfrey. If only he would leave and Lanfrey could come back! 
What a strange confusion it all was! There was not a straight 
thread in the whole entangled skein. Even her love for Lanfrey, 
and his for her, had in it that element of the forbidden which made 
it less comforting than disturbing; and the uncertainty hanging 
round the future turned to sorrow and anxiety what should have 
been only the glad assurance of the present. 

After a time Paston looked at her with an odd expression in 
his eyes. She could not read it, accustomed though she was to his 
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moods, reflected in the very immobility of his face—the very 
want of life and light in his filmed and fishy eyes. 

“Can you tell me,” he said blandly, “ why you dislike Captain 
Clinton so much? What has he done to annoy you? Anything? 
Or is it only a question of Doctor Fell and instinctive antipathy ?” 

Yetta’s face, which had paled with the reflection of her former 
fear when they had met the Clintons, now flushed, as was usual 
with her when disturbed. 

“I suppose it is Doctor Fell and instinctive antipathy,” she 
said, with a feeble attempt at playfulness. 

“Yet you could cut the Gordian knot if you would,” said 
Paston, with the same artificial blandness as before. “If you 
would marry this young man I could afford to let things stand 
as theyare. My revenge would take another and a gentler form.”’ 

“TI do not understand you,” said Yetta, with a scared look. 
“What revenge do you mean, father? What good would it do 
to any one if I were to marry Captain Clinton ?—which I would 
rather die than do.” 

“Tt would simply save the family of your friend Lanfrey,” 
said Paston coolly. “I have them in my power, my child, and I 
can ruin them when I will.” Then he added, with a flash in his 
eyes such as Lady Jane had seen: “ And I will it!” 

“But how? In what way? What does it all mean?” she said, 
again more and more scared, more and more with the feeling of 
sudden storm and shipwreck all about her. 

“Have I not already told you that the Clintons once did me 
an irreparable injury?” answered Paston. ‘They are my born 
enemies, and chance has given me now the power of ruining 
them. I can sell them up and evict them like so many pauper 
cotters in Ireland. And I will. Then you and I will live here 
at Clinton and they will be beggars. But if you were to marry 
this Maurice I would forego my own just revenge, my own present 
ownership, for the sake of your future. I would keep them in 
possession that you might one day be the queen of all. What 
do you say?” 

“T would rather die than marry Captain Clinton,” said Yetta 
with energy. After a pause she added: “ Engaged to one 
brother, how could I, father, be the wife of another? It is sinful 
to think of—how much more to plan for and do!” 

“Consciences are elastic,” said Paston dryly. ‘ Perhaps even 
the young man Lanfrey would consent to the sacrifice to 
preserve the estate intact to his family. There is more to live 


for in life than a boy-and-girl love ; and family weal demands its 
sacrifices,” 
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“But you will not, father—you will not ruin them!” said 
Yetta, taking his hand. “For my sake, your daughter, who 
loves one of them better than her life,’ you will be generous and 
merciful ?” 

His face slightly relaxed. Then he hardened it again. 


“IT make no promises,” he said coldly. “I shall be guided by 
events.” 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
OFFERING TERMS. 


Accustomep to Hugh Arrol’s easy creditorship, French Clinton 
had been, like his father before him, a lazy debtor and a lax 
paymaster. He had paid when he could, without too great 
inconvenience to himself or too severely mulcting his private 
pleasures, and never until the banker had dunned him in his 
graceful smiling way so often that for very shame he was forced 
to give something—on account. Now he had to deal with a man 
to whom Draco was pitiful and Rhadamanthus flexible; and the 
former loose and easy methods were as much out of date as 
offering figs to Bacchus for a harvest of fruit, or sops to Cerberus 
for a safe pass-by. 

He was but a fortnight behindhand with his interest, when a 
letter came from the London lawyer demanding an instant re- 
mittance. This was after Lady Jane’s conciliatory visit—when 
her olive-branch had been so disdainfully handled, and her flag of 
truce put to such base uses. Therefore also after Paston’s return 
visit to the Hall, when he had simply left three of his own cards 
and one of Yetta’s,in dry acknowledgment of the tardy grace that 
had been accorded him. 

It was impossible for the Clintons to show fight. They were 
like the besieged whose supplies have been cut off, and whose 
arsenal is empty. They had nothing to fight with, and they 
could not continue the war. It must be unconditional surrender 
or the last attempt at conciliation. Each was painful enough— 
horns as both were of a dilemma by which the Clinton pride must 
be tossed into space, or the Clinton supremacy rent into rags. 
Still, there was no via media, seeing that money was not to be 
found ; and that payment of the interest so ruthlessly demanded 
was as impossible as pearls in snail-shells or diamonds in 
kitchen cinders. 

“Itis of no good to try!” said French, in answer to his wife’s 
proposal that he and Maurice should go over to Mock-Beggar and 
do what they could to appease this dragon with a few sweet cakes 
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of politeness, failing the solid flesh of a cheque. ‘ He has sworn 
to ruin us, and he will. We shall only humble ourselves to no 
good!” 

“Will you give up before you have tried everything?” asked 
Lady Jane with a woman’s persistency of purpose, and her fond 
belief in influences which would be miraculous if real. “I will 
not believe that this man, sprung from nothing as he is, can be 
indifferent to our offers of social countenance—he who ought to 
feel honoured if we took him as a servant!” 

“You do not go with the times, Jane,” said French bitterly. 
“Who cares for birth, or family, or long possession, or land, or 
name, or for all that once made the difference between the gentry 
and the canaille? Noone! It is all now only money—got how 
you like—in trade, by usury, shoddy, slavery, any way best 
known to the devil; and the old gentry go to the wall and stick 
there.” 

“Not in a small country-place like this, French! Here the 
gentry still hold their own,” persisted Lady Jane. “And Mr. 
Carew cannot be so entirely uninfluenced by general feeling as 
not to yield if we press. Do go, French! Be guided by me—go 
—you and Maurice—and be very nice and genial. We have 
always your poor father’s death to fall back on, you know.” 

“Rather a stale excuse,” said French dryly. ‘“ A reason more 
than twelve good months old does not wash very well if put 
to it.” 

“ Well, if you will not do this, what will you do?” asked Lady 
Jane, with a gesture as if flinging away her weapons. “Can you 
pay the interest? If so, go your own way and do not heed my 
advice. If you cannot——” 

She shrugged her shoulders and looked hopeless. 

“T would heed your advice, and follow it like a shot, if I thought 
it would do any good,” said French. “ButIdo not. I think it 
will simply humble me and leave things where they are now.” 

“Try,” said Lady Jane. 

“He must be a bigger fool than he looks if he does not see 
through it all,” grumbled French; “and, hang me, Jane, if I 
can!” he said with a strange burst of emotion. ‘I would rather 
cut my throat than kowtow to that low-born scoundrel—Patty 
Carew’s bastard son!” 

“T know how hard it is, French!” said Lady Jane with more 
tenderness than was usual with her; “ but it is our last chance. 
If we cannot soften him by kindness—if we cannot buy him over 
—we are lost. We must sell the estate and leave the country, 
ruined and disgraced. Oh!” she cried, with the ineffectual self- 
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reproach of a proud person brought to recognize by hard results 
the mistakes of the past ; “if only I could have foreseen anything 
of this, I would have been the first to cultivate these people, and 
I would have made Maurice marry the girl! It is all too late 
now—too late—and we are ruined!” 

And with this she broke down; and, putting her hands over her 
face, burst into such tears as French never remembered to have 
seen from her before. 

Inexpressibly pained and shocked, he took her in his arms, 
soothing her as he best could. 

“ Don’t break down, Jane,” he said, his own manly voice with a 
suspicious tremor in it. ‘If you break down like this, what is to 
become of us? You are my only support, as you know. I have 
leant on you all my life, and you must not fail me now. I should 
be a poor creature without you, Jane; so cheer up, old dear! 
Things may come round, who knows? and I will go and call on 
that devil now, as you wish. Maurice and I will go. Perhaps 
Maurice will be able to drive Lanfrey out of the field—put his 
nose out of joint, and marry the girl for himself. That would be 
the best way to end it all, as you said from the first.” 

Which was a concession of his former position all round, from 
base to summit, and a handing over of every individual stronghold 
of principle hitherto maintained. This was one of the wife’s 
greatest victories. Among the many she had had during their 
married life she had never scored one so complete as this. 

“Tf she sticks to Lanfrey ——” said French, after a pause. 

“Well?” asked Lady Jane, looking into his face. 

The thought in her own mind sought yet feared to find its 
answer, its assurance, in his, 

French hesitated. 

“Maurice might be generous,” he said after a pause. “It 
would be a great deal to ask of him. It would break his heart 
and ruin his life; but the family would be saved.” 

**T could not see him heart-broken nor his life ruined,” said the 
mother, again quivering down into tears. 

“ But things would be as bad if he did not yield,” said French. 
“We should have to go all the same, and we should gain nothing 
by his refusal.” 

“True,” said Lady Jane, again with that action of throwing 
down her arms and abandoning herself to circumstances. “ We 
must all die together!” 

“We forget one thing, however,’ returned French. “This 
man, if he buys up the estate, can give it where he likes. If he 
chooses to let his daughter marry Lanfrey, there is no 
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law to prevent him. He can make Lanfrey the heir as he 
pleases.” 

“ And if he does, Lanfrey will lose his mother for ever,” said 
Lady Jane bitterly and inconsequently. “I would not acknow- 
ledge as my son one who founded his happiness on the ruin of his 
family.” 

“Still, Jane, it would beaClinton. The younger branch truly, 
but always a Clinton at Clinton!” 

“T wish we were all dead!” said Lady Jane passionately. 

Hampered by these fateful circumstances and unable to 
escape, she took refuge, womanlike, in blind despair. While 
there was hope she could hold on and find abundant ways and 
appliances. If she believed in the result she could open paths, 
and weave schemes innumerable. But once convinced that all 
these were useless, then she succumbed; and the spirit in which 
she spoke now was emphatically that of suicide. 

Her sudden despair braced French to this last endeavour. He 
would make this supreme trial, which was essentially an appeal. 
He would do as she advised. He and Maurice would go to Mock- 
Beggar, and once more offer the olive-branch, and hold aloft the flag 
of truce. It was gall and wormwood; but what of that? Have 
we not all to swallow our bitter potions and submit to pain? 
And the proud are no more exempt than the lowly. Still, the 
trial is more agonizing to those who are less inured ; and to fall 
from the battlements of a castle is a deeper drop than to stumble 
over the threshold of a hovel. Nevertheless, French must dree 
his weird as a brave man should; and, having drawn his lot from 
the hands of fate, he must obey the mandate written on the 
card. 

“The only thing to be done,” he said to Maurice, “is to go to 
that villain and see what fair words will do with him. We 
cannot fight any longer, my boy, so we must parley. It is a 
bitter alternative; but you know the old saying and we must 
acquit ourselves like gentlemen, though we are driven by old 
Nick.” 

“You would consent now, sir, to a marriage with Miss Carew?” 
asked Maurice. 

He could not resist the sarcasm, though in truth his heart was 
sore for his father as well as for himself. 

Standing quite apart from the affair—looking at it technically, 
as it were—artistically, and without reference to himself—it was 
grievous to him to see the humiliation of his father; that fine 
keen-visaged gentleman, with his air of universal proprietorship, 
and inherited regality of gentlehood, forced to submit to cir- 
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cumstances, enthroned in the person of Paston Carew, the 
base-born owner of Mock-Beggar, and to all appearance so soon 
to be owner of the Hall and the whole Clinton estate to boot. 

“Ah, Maurice!” returned French, making a wry face which 
soon became a mournful kind of smile; “ we never know what we 
may not be brought to do! Misfortune makes us acquainted 
with strange bedfellows; but that it should ever have forced me 
to go over to Mock-Beggar, offer my hand to Patty Carew’s ill- 
conditioned son, overlooking his insolence and anxious for his 
favour, is one of the strangest bits of what is called the irony of 
fate that a novelist could have imagined. No; I certainly would 
not object to your marriage with Miss Carew. On the contrary, 
I should think myself well out of it if even the stipulation was 
that I had to resign and leave the Hall to you and your wife.” 

“Tt would always be the family,” said Maurice, as if musing on 
the chance. 

“ Always the family,” repeated French, thinking of Lanfrey and 
the translated heirship. 

“T wish now we had given out a buttonhole or two—made up 
to him a little, as your mother says,” said French, after a pause. 

“Tt would have been better if we could have foreseen,” said 
Maurice ; “ but you see, sir, that’s just it—we could not foresee. 
We did for the best at the time, and we were conquered—my 
mother with the rest.” 

“So we were; but—but ” He paused and sighed. 

“No battle is lost till itis won. Let us see what we can do,” 
said Maurice, as they drove through the Mock-Beggar gates and 
up to the well-known hall-door of the old home. 

Flushed, ill at ease, unlike himself, usually so masterful and 
dominant, as became the acknowledged chieftain of a district, 
French went through the renovated hall and into the room which, 
as Lady Jane said, had been blue in their day, and was now sage- 
green in Paston’s. The mean fire of gas and clinkers was again 
lighted ; and then the servant went to summon his master and 
young mistress—all ablaze with curiosity to know what could 
have brought the Clintons in these comparatively hurried relays 
to the house they had taken over twelve months to visit. 

Yetta, who had seen their arrival from her window, kept close 
in her boudoir; so that Paston was alone when he went into the 
drawing-room from his study, and received his hereditary foes in 
the house that had been theirs and was now his. Thus the 
natural awkwardness of the meeting was deprived of any kind of 
grace-maker—any kind of velvet cushion, such as Yetta’s sweet 
presence would have afforded. 
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Paston Carew came in, clothed in the same humour as when 
Lady Jane had called—cold, impenetrable, imperturbable. Step by 
step he had won his position; and this, veritably one of the 
proudest moments of his life, was not to be debased by any show 
of exultation, such as might sit well on a butcher-boy, translated 
from a “rounder” to be a master, but would be a confession 
of intrinsic weakness and servility in him. 

French, although the full gentleman where this millionaire 
was only the half, was considerably the more flustered of the 
two. He could not bear his degradation so calmly as Paston 
Carew bore his success and dignity; and between his natural 
pride which revolted at too great condescension, and his desire 
not to make a mess of things by too great haughtiness, his soul 
was what the Scotch call “ whummelled,” and he was like a pilot 
who has lost his bearings. 

The meeting was constrained, and the greeting was no easier. 
French went forward with his large well-shaped hand held stiffly 
out, and Paston Carew gave his as if it had been really the dead 
fish it simulated. Maurice did as his father had done—made two 
steps forward as their host came into the room, and offered his 
hand—also to receive the dead fish in return. There they all stood 
in an awkward group, as if ranged for a triangular duel, waiting 
for the spirit to move some one among them to take the first 
shot. 

It was French who first spoke. 

“T have not called before, Mr. Carew,” he began, “ for more 
reasons than one.” 

Paston looked at the speaker—his lack-lustre eyes having a kind 
of hideous fascination in them, a kind of freezing but compelling 
attraction, as if they had enclosed the Gorgon’s head within their 
contracted pupils. He bent his head to imply hearing and 
understanding ; but he said not a word which should help his 
guest out of the bog. 

“For more reasons than one,” repeated French. 

Paston looked with a curious little air of inquiry. 

“Yes?” he said as an interrogation, and then left French to 
flounder as he had left Lady Jane to flounder before him. 

“There were reasons why any intercourse between our houses 
was undesirable—indeed impossible,” French began again. 

“ And these are now removed?” returned Paston. 

French felt as if he had been struck across the face. 

“Tn part,” he said, scarcely knowing what he did say. 

“My grandfather’s death threw us out of the run of society,” 
put in Maurice, coming to his father’s rescue. 
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“Your long mourning signalized your grief,” said Paston in 
his driest way. 

“And time slips by so quickly in a country place. If a thing 
is not done at once, there is never the moment when it must be 
done!” said French, for further futile apology. 

“‘ Just so,” answered Paston. 

“But now that certain things have taken place, it is better 
that we should meet face to face,’ continued French, suddenly 
abandoning his trenches and going straight out into the open. 

“Yes?” was the reply. 

“You hold my securities, Mr. Carew,” began the country 
gentleman with well-suppressed emotion. ‘It is better that we 
should treat this matter as principals—as friends,” he added 
with an effort, “than as simple debtor and creditor through the 
lawyer.” 

Paston inclined his head, but said never a word. His heart 
was throbbing so that it visibly moved the lappels of his coat, and 
trembled through the folds of the handkerchief showing over the 
edge of the breast-pocket. He did not dare to trust his voice. 
It would have betrayed his weakness of exultation too clearly. 

“ Between gentlemen, things can be better arranged than when 
one calls in the aid of a professional scoundrel,” said French. 

He made a creditable attempt at a genial smile, but Paston’s 
immovable face acted as a refrigerator, and froze the smile back 
to its original source—that pretence of security which is but the 
other name for doubt. It died down as quickly as it had risen ; 
and French was once more floundering in the bog, not knowing 
where to place his feet, nor how to get on to firm land again. 

“T am now your debtor, and you are my creditor,” he began 
again. Still Paston Carew did not reply. ‘Times have been 
rather hard on me,” he continued; “and I am pressed for the 
moment.” 


“Times are hard to us all,” said Paston Carew. “I too am 
pressed.” 

“ And not disposed to give me time?” asked French. 

“T am not able. My disposition has no voice in the matter,” 
he answered. 

His manner was a little softer than before. He began to play 
his fish, He wanted to see where he could land him. 

“You see I have sunk a large sum in the mine,” continued 
French; “ when that pays I shall be in funds again.” 

“T hope it will pay,” said Paston. 

“Thank you. When it does pay I shall redeem all the mort- 
- gages,” said French. 
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“ Which will be a relief to you,” said Paston. 

“ By Jove, the old sinner is relenting!” thought French, and 
his heart opened yet a little wider to his foe. “So that I trust we 
may see our way to a settlement which will satisfy both, and 
leave us without a scratch between us,” he cried aloud, cheerily. 

Paston narrowed his eyelids and smiled. It was an enigmatical 
smile; not one of simple expression,"as one would say—cordial, 
expansive, kindly—but a smile of complex meaning ; and one that 
French could not read. 

“That would be my pleasure as well as yours,” the millionaire 
returned, still with that enigmatic smile on his face. “If we can 
arrange our affairs so as not to leave a scratch between us, it will 
be by the blessing of God.” 

“ And our own hearty endeavour,” added French. 

He was as religious as a gentleman should be. It belonged to 
his place and state to be unsceptical and orthodox ; but he had 
the sense of individuality and power proper to a landed proprietor ; 
and the blessing of God had to be won before it could be 
bestowed. 

“You do not wish to injure us—only to get your own,” said 
Maurice, as his contribution to the milder air blowing over the 
thorny wastes of the Clinton monetary obligations. 

“Only to get my own,” repeated Paston, lowering his eyes. 

He dared not raise them. Master of the art of film and glaze 
as he was, he dared not risk the fracture of that spiritual pellicle, 
so that the true colour should be discovered. He dared not let 
Maurice Clinton see in his eyes the one devouring desire, the 
all-absorbing thought which had possessed him for so many years. 
“My own; yes, only to get my own; and Clintonismy own.” So 
far as appearances went at this moment, things stood on velvet. 
French congratulated himself on having followed Lady Jane’s 
advice :—what a superlatively sensible wife and woman she was! 
He was quite pleased to find that Paston Carew was not half the 
bad fellow he had believed him to be. After all, it was only his 
birth that was against him—though to be sure he had behaved 
badly enough about Mock-Beggar. 

“But what the deuce!” thought French in his new-born 
satisfaction and generous belief; “we must forgive and forget. 
We are all liable to make mistakes. And we ourselves have not 
been over friendly to the fellow,” he went on to say,' still to 
himself; “ but now I see'he is not too hard-mouthed when he is 
properly handled, and I feel sure that we shall pull through.” 

Which was exactly what Paston Carew meant him to think, and 
acted so that he should think. 
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“And your daughter?” asked French; “that charming Diana 
—how is she?” 

“ Well, I thank you,” said Paston. 

“We have all lost our hearts to her,’ continued French. And 
here he spoke heartily, without the afterthought that consciously 
or unconsciously had run after his former words and ways. 

“You are very kind,” said Paston, a little stiffly. “She is a good 

irl.” 
. “ She is a beautiful one,” said French. 

Paston glanced at Maurice. 

“She is curiously like our Princess,” said Maurice, whose face 
had flushed. 

“Ts she at home ?” asked French. 

“JT will send to enquire,” replied Paston, ringing the bell and 
telling the servant to ask if Miss Carew were at home, and if so, 
to desire her presence in the drawing-room. 

Naturally, Yetta obeyed the summons. She would rather 
have done anything involving personal pain and sacrifice than 
go into the room where Maurice Clinton was to be found ; but 
her father’s will was her law, and she girded up her spiritual loins 
and prepared for the encounter. 

Graceful and self-possessed, but as white as the snow which 
lay in patches on the ground, she came through the doorway and 
into the room where French and Maurice stood waiting for her 
entrance. The father of the man she loved, and of the man who 
had insulted her, came forward in his hearty and frankly admiring 
way ; but Maurice was strangely moved, in spite of his manifest 
endeavours to be natural and simply gallant. Paston saw that 
he was. He saw, too, Yetta’s repugnance, and how she shrank 
when she had to give her hand to the younger man; though 
she had been friendly enough to the father. It was in one sense 
a mystery to him, but in another it was a line of leading. He 
knew how he could twist to his own uses the cordiality and desire 
to propitiate, so plainly to be seen in French; and how he could 
work on Maurice’s emotion with Lanfrey’s confession. Both 
brothers were in love with the girl. He had only to pull the 
threads and he could make the whole family dance at his pleasure. 

“T should like you to come over and dine at the Hall,” then said 
French. “ When will you come, Mr. Carew?” 

“ Have you any engagement, Yetta?” asked her father. 

“JT do not remember any,” she half stammered for reply. 

She did not want to go to the Hall while Lanfrey was away— 
and that cruel kiss still throbbed on her arm. 

Paston smiled as he had smiled before. It would have taken 
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one more astute than Aidipus to interpret the meaning of that 
smile. 

“We will leave it for your wife’s arranging,” he then said 
courteously. ‘ These things belong to the ladies.” 

“You are right,” said French, laughing. “Lady Jane shall 
propose, and you will dispose.” 

“ Like gods,” said Paston. 

French slightly frowned. He had not meant the application to 
be taken in its full sense. He thought it both presumptuous and 
blasphemous. 

“ And how is your younger son ?” asked Paston suddenly. 

He had thrown aside the fish, both in eye and bearing, and was 
really quite genial and companionable. 

“ Well, thank you,” answered French, who had not had a line 
from him since that first letter which he had sent back unopened. 

“A most charming young man—worthy, well- -meaning and 
upright,” said Paston warmly. 

Yetta looked at her father with eyes that shone like blue lakes 
of love and gratitude. 

“ He has not much knowledge of material—much perception of 
possibility,” continued Paston, always benign and genial; “ but 
he is charming all the same. I have quite a tender feeling for 


1”? 


him! 

The flush on Maurice turned to a livid wash of many hues. 
French’s countenance fell. Yetta still looked at her father with 
those lakes of love and gratitude; and Paston played the benign 
well-wisher, the complimentary encomiast, with supreme effect. 

“He is a good fellow, but full of unworkable ideas,” said 
French with odd reluctance. “ We—that is my elder son and I 
—laugh at him a little for his fads. He is a Toynbee Hall man ; 
and has a whole cargo of amiable dreams which will have to be 
flung overboard if he is ever to do any good in life. That fellow 
there,” laughing and pointing to Maurice, “is of a different stamp 
altogether—more practical by far.” 

“And without that cargo of amiable dreams by which his 
brother threatens to founder?” asked Paston with a smile. 

“T am no dreamer, any way,” said Maurice quickly. “I know 
the world too well for that waste of time; and my future career 
would not run if I were anything but practical.” 

“Practical men are certainly the most satisfactory,” observed 
Paston slowly. Then he added, with a look at Yetta: “But the 
dreamers have the most fascination for women.” 

“Not for sensible women,” said French hastily. 

“My dear Mr. Clinton, what women are sensible !” said Paston. 
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“Oh! I don’t quite agree with that,” cried French; and Yetta 
said: “Father! what a shame!” at the same moment. 

“Shall I exempt you?” asked Paston of his daughter. “Shall 
I make you the shining exception to the rule?” 

She blushed, not knowing how to take him, and said nothing ; 
and then Paston travelled off suddenly to another subject and 
the heart of the visit was dead. 

Soon after this the two men took their leave and Paston and 
his daughter were alone. 

Then the man’s face changed, and the evil spirit he had 
battened down so carefully under closed hatches blazed out like 
fire in his face. He called his daughter to him and took her 
wrists in his hands, while he fixed his fiery eyes on hers so that 
they seemed to scorch her with their flames. 

“ We have conquered !” he said, in a voice so changed from its 
usual quality and sound that Yetta would not have recognized it 
in the dark. “ We have conquered, my child! We have won the 
battle. You shall sleep at the Hall as its mistress before the year 
is out; and these hounds shall beg their bread at your door!” 

He said this just as French turning to his son cried cheerily : 
“We are well out of that, Maurice. The old fellow was not such a 
ruffian as I expected he would be! He will come into line before 
we have done with him.” 

“ Don’t be too confident, sir,” said Maurice doubtfully. “He is 
vicious, and all the more dangerous because he affects a cordiality 
he does not feel. He will sell us yet. Our sheet-anchor is his 
daughter :—and I am the one who will have to go to the wall if she 
sticks to Lanfrey,” he said below his breath, as his last words on 
the matter. 








